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NEw AND ForRTHCOMING BOOKs. 


SELECTIONS FROM EPICTETUS. Long’s Translation. 
Edited by Epwin Ginn. 240 pages. For introduction: 
cloth, 50 cents; boards, 40 cents. Classics for Children. 

HATIM TAI. Edited, with introduction, by W. R. ALGER. 
326 pages. For introduction: cloth, 50 cents; boards, 40 
cents. Classics for Children. 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES, Part II, Edited by Saran E, 
WILTsE. 234pages. Illustrated. For introduction: cloth, 
50 cents; boards, 35 cents. Classics for Children. 

SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by ALBERT F, BLAISDELL. 242 pages. 
For introduction : cloth, 50 cents; boards, 40 cents. Classics 
for Children. 

HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. By Anna L. Dawes, 
423 pages. For introduction, $1.00. A new and revised 
edition of a standard book, 

WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. 
Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, Mass, 251 pages . 
For introduction : cloth, 50 cents; boards, 40 cents. Classics 
Sor Children. 

VICTOR HUGO’S JEAN VALJEAN. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by SARA E, WILTSE. Classics for Children. 
(Ln press.) 

SPRING. By Frances L. Strone of the St. Paul Teachers’ 
Training School. 99 pages. For introduction, 80 cents. 
Part III. of Al/ the Year Round Series. 


PETS ANDCOMPANIONS. by J. H. Stickney, author 
of the Stickney Readers, Study and Story Natur’ eaders. 
(Zn press.) 

THE CHILDREN’S THIRD READER. By ELien M. 
Cyr, author of Zhe Children’s Series of Readers. (In press.) 


STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. By Arzerr F. 
BLAISDELL, press.) 


SEED-BABIES. By MaArGaret W. Mor recently In. 
structor in Biology in Armour Institute. (/ press.) 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON MILTON. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by HERBERT A. SMITH, Instructor 
in English in Yale University. 82 pages. For introduc- 
tion, 25 cents. 

ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. By J. Y. Bercen, Instructor 
in Biology in the English High School, Boston, 332 pages. 
Fully illustrated, For introduction, $1.10. 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS. A Text-Book for High 
Schools and Colleges. By A. P, GAGE of the English High 
School, Boston. Illustrated, 634 pages. For introduction, 
$1.30. 

CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS. General and Analytical. 
By R. P. WILLIAMS of the English High School, Boston. 
Boards, 212 pages. Fully illustrated. For introduction, 
50 cents. 

A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. By A.W 


author of Wentworth’s Mathematical Series, (in press.) 


HISTORY OF OURCOUNTRY. A Text-Book for Schools, 
By Oscar H. Cooper, Superintendent of Schools, Galveston 
(Tex.), HARRY F, EsTILi, Professor in Sam Houston State 
Normal Institute (Tex.), and LEONARD LEMMON, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Sherman (Tex.), 441 pages. With 
many maps and illustrations. For introduction, $1.00. 


FOUR YEARS IN NUMBER. An Inductive Arithmetic 
for Children. By Mary A, Bacon of the Georgia Normal 
and Industrial College, Milledgeville, 273 pages. For in- 
troduction, 40 cents. 

A GOMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, By Bortwe.u 
GRAHAM, Professor of Mathematics, State Normal School, 
Athens, Ga. 207 pages. For introduction, 50 cents. 


HOME AND SCHOOL ATLAS. By ALEx A. Frye, 
(Jn press.) 

GINN & COMPANY’S VERTICAL ROUND HAND 
WRITING BOOKS. Nos. 1-7. For introduction, per 
dozen, 96 cents. 

NATIONAL DRAWING COURSE. by Anson K. Cross, 
Instructor in the Massachusetts Normal Art School, and in 
the School of Drawing and Painting, Museum of Fine Arts, 

‘Boston. This course includes pupils’ and teachers’ books. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. By A. E, DoLprar, Pro- 
fessor of Physics, Tufts College. (/x press.) 


EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. By Wo. A. Srone, In- 


structor in Physics, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. (Jn 
press.) 


Descriptive circulars of the above books sent postpaid on 


GINN AND COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


application. 


PUBLISHERS, 


CHICAGO. a 


ATLANTA. 


OF THE BOOKS RECO/SIFMENDED 


By the Jornt CONFERENCE on English requirements 
for admission to College, the following are issued in the 


FRENCH TEXT-BOOKS PAUL BERCY, B.L., LD. 


SIMPLES NOTIONS DE FRANCAIS, or First Steps 


LECTURES FACILES, pour l’Etude du Francais, 


E b] E E LISH CLASSICS ( 34 ; ) in French, with 75 illustrations, to teach children avec notes, grammaticales et explicatives. Cloth; 
A Midsummer Night’s 35¢. Pope’s liad, Books I, VI, XXII, and XXIV............ of children, 12 chansons et with LE FRANCAIS PRATIQUE, a com- 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America........ 35¢e. | Scott’s Lady of the aoc. | With music. Boards. pletecourse. 
ANCIORE | . LIVRE DES ENFANTS. Pour l'etude du Francais. LA LANGUE FRAN( AISE, lere! ARTIE, Methode 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner ..-. 35e. | Selections from Washington Irving.................06+ He A simple, easy, and progressive French Primer, in pratique pour l’etude de cette langue. 12mo, cloth, 
Longfellov’s Evangeline...................8 .... 35e. | Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from the Spectator.... 35c. the natural method, for young students, with 40 il- ge OPS tee eee $1.25 
acaulay’s Life of Se cose 26C. | TOMNYSON’S "RE ENFANTS. mediate classes), varieties historiques et litteraires. 
Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas, 25c. | Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration .............++-. 25.) 59 pictures, upon which the lessons are based. 12mo, CONTES ET NOUVELLES MODERNES (Paul 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I. and 35e. 75e.| Bercy’s French Reader). With explanatory English 
The following volumes are in preparation: LE FRANCAIS PRATIQUE. This book is written notes. 12mo, cloth, 328 pages........ 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. . sainamas i of Wakefield. for special instruction of Americans, intending to SHORT SELECTIONS for Transiating English into _ 
y Me travelin France. It can be used as a first book for 75¢. 
D uincey’s The Flight of a Tartar Tribe Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal, and Other Poems. 
bs a ten’ Pals x d Arcit , Macaulay’s Lays of Ancieilt Rome. every one wishing to make a thorough study of KEY T0“ SHORT SELECTIONS,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, 
ryden'’s Falamon and Arcite. y French. 1 vol., 12mo, 191 pages, net, T5e. 


All are durably and attractively bound in cloth. Any of the above books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Csuat discount in quantities. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


Correspondence solicited. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


Discount to teachers and schools, 20 per cent. from prices quoted. Copies sent on examination when desired. 


WILLIAM R. 


JENKINS, NEW YORK, 


You will 
like them. 


Works, | 
Camden, N. J. 


Ask your Stationer for supplies. 


ESTERBROOK & CO's. 


No. 570, Medium Points. 


VERTICAL 


SERIES. 


Write for 
samples. 


No. 571, Coarse Points. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


times leads to diverting results. 


PET NOTION of the “new” education is to let the pupil tell a 
A story by drawing instead of writing. It doesn’t matter in the 
least whether or not he knows anything about drawing. A story is 
read to him and he is expected to illustrate it in his own way and ac- 
cording to his own ideas. It is this latter part of the creed that some- 
For instance, a portion of “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” was read to a certain class the other day, that they might in- 
terpret it in crayon. The portion which was read included that crisis 
where Christian watches Satan doing his best to put out the flames of 
righteousness, whigh, in spite of all his efforts, however, rise higher and 
higher, and presently Christian discovers the reason for this: upon the 
the other side of the fire is an angel pouring on the oil of righteousness, 
against which the water which Satan pours is as nothing. One of the 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


DIXON’S CRAYONS AND THE NEW OIL OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


children illustrated the situation in this wise: An enormous bonfire 
arose in the middle of the page, its flames just as red as a Dixon scarlet 
crayon could make them. On one side stood Sstan playing upon the 
flames with a modern garden hose, from which issued a copious stream 
On the other side was an angel of the conven- 
tional type, — harp, halo, wings, and all,— but whose hand grasped a 
big oil-can of the kind common to nineteenth century North American 
households, and in big letters labeled “ Kerosene.” 


of bright-green water. 


Teachers have found Dixon’s colored crayons not only very useful 
for the ‘‘new” education, but also for map-drawing and colored pencil 
work. The colors are vivid, and the leads tough and easily sharpened 
without breaking. Ask your stationer for Dixon’s, and take no other. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 
149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 
260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


2%05—211 Third Avenue. 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL aud PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
0 Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOS 


These Pens have been eopocity designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . 91 John Street, New York. 


y careful study of required conditions. 


? ARE 
(CRITERION "STEREOPTICONS BEST. 
LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT Lames BEFORE BUYING. 
WE UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES OF PROJECTION AS WELL AS OF MANUFACTURING 
AND ARE GLAD TO IMPART INFORMATION TO INTENDING BUYERS. SEND FOR CATALOG 
OF PROJECTION LANTERNS. 


0 ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS Ac. &c. 
.B.COLT & CO. AGENCIES: 
N 


189 La Salle St. Cricaco. tin. 
St. 59 FiFTH AVE 
EW YORK. . 


PHOTOGRAPHY scwoo. Lantern Projection. 


The Science — The Art — The Practice. 


Most accurate form of Optical Representation and most fascinating Method of Instruction. 
Can you afford to do without it, or to practice it blindly ? 

Send for circular of the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute with announcement of Courses of Instruction in 

-*hotograph Optical Representation. 

F nome vepartment desires to be in correspondence with optical workers in the schools and to learn what they are 

doing. Have you good negatives from your locality of educational value, and will you join an exchange? 

Address MINER H. PADDOCK, PROVIDENCE, R.I. (Director of Department). 


Chemicals 
gras, 


Laboratory 
Supplies 


of every description. 


New Alcohol Bunsen 
Blast La 


mp. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch St., Philadoiphia. 


CATALOGU KB mailed on recelpt of postage, 6 cts. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the oftice. JOEL D. 5 > oe 

Price, $3.50. [eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F., H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Recks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington D, ©. 


cow 


For School use as re- 
quired by State Law. 


FLAGS! 


Address, 
Successors to OAK HALL CO., 
G. W. Simmons & Co., Boston, - - Mass. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.! 1826. 
Descriptionand prices on application. 


Educational Institutions. 
Manual Training. 


RHE COURSES for TEACHERS fitting for 
both Grammar and High School Work at 
the SLOYD TRAINING SCHOOL, estab- 
lished by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, in Boston. 
Time for each course, Oct. lst to June Ist. 
Address GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal, 
39 North Bennet St., . . Boston, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 


The 4ist Annual Session opens October 1, 1896. A 
three years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, and 
Clinical Work offers superior advantages to students. 
Women admitted. For further information, address 
Dr. C. N. PEIRCE, Dean, 1415 Walnut St., Phila. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 


Open to both sexes, Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further ary ag apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass, 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
w J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


___ FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 


in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
ddress 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


0 J.E. BELL, SCHOOL BLACKBOARD SPECIALIST (24 Years’ Experience). @ 
CONTRACTS taken for all kinds of Mural Blackboard Work. SLATED PAPER applied 
to broken walls; also Solid Slate furnished. All Liquid Slating Work done after the 

AMERICAN TABLET CO.’S process. Correspondence solicited. 


s Address 24 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Summer Schools. 


Summer Institute. < 


The Largest and the Best. — The Oldest and the Broadest. 
NINETEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, At COTTAGE CITY, 
Beginning July 13, 1896. Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS, ELemenrary Hicu, 30 Instructors, 4 
16 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS, ... . . 26 Instructors, 5 WEEKs. 


A New Auditorium — Large, Airy, Cheerful. 
Attendance for 1895, 720 from 39 States. 


Send for 72-page circular, 
ments, advantages offered, railroa 


Ww. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


iving full information in regard t the outlines of work in all d 

f reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. — 

A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, 
Worcester, Mass. 


* 


GO FROM THE BUFFALO MEETING 


To Chautauqua July 11th 


All Western Tickets good until Sept. 1st. 


The Collegiate Department (opening July 1 1), under Pres. William 
R. Harper, offers 106 courses, given by 72 instructors, 

School of Pedagogy, Pres. W. L. Herey, of Teachers’ College, N.Y., 
Dean, Courses (1) General Pedagogy, (2) Psychology, (3) Kindergarten 
Theory and Methods, (4) Primary Methods, (5) Grammar School Methods 
(6) English Literature and Composition, 
Study, (9) Form, Drawing and Color, (10) 
Aloud, 


(7) Physiography, (8) Nature 
Physical Training, (11) Reading 
Practice Kindergartens and Primary Classes. 

Cost of Living and Tuition Fees at the minimum. 


General Daily Schedule of Lectures, Addresses, Concer i 
: , , ts, Readings and Enter- 
tainments offers a delightful variety for afternoons and i i i 
from 8.30 to 1. Write for Catalogue of courses, etc., 
W. A. DUNCAN, Sec., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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KINDERGARTEN SURERMERHORN & Co 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES.) * New Yor?” 


YORK. 


for ame Cnrtalneu 


GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
"352 WASHINGTON ST. 


Teachers Wanted ! 


um Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Teachers Co-operative Asso 
ciation, Suite 101 Auditori- 
4,000 positions filled. 


University of Michigan. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 


June 29 till August 7. 


Nineteen Departments (including Law). 


Seventy Courses Offered. 


For information apply to the Secretary of 
the University, JAMES H. WADE, 
Ann Micu. 
8t —mchl2,26; a9,23; m14,28; J4,18 


EXTENSION OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


The civil service has been extended until now 
it practically covers every position between the 
two great extremes; namely, those appointed by 
the president direct, and the common laborers. 
The classified service now applies to all the 
departmental, railway mail, Indian, internal 


revenue, postal, customs, and government print- 
ing service throughout the United States. The 
recent extension increased it 30,000, thereby 
increasing the classified service to 85,000 souls. 
The number appointed annually will now be 
about 6,000. The attention of our readers is 
called to the announcement of the National 
Correspondence Institute of Washington, D. C., 
in another column. This institute makes a 
specialty of preparing applicants for the various 
government positions. It is incorporated the 
same as the leading universities of the country, 
and imparts just the knowledge most likely to 
be required by those applying for any particular 
position under the government. 


THE MEDIUM COURSE IN WRITING. 


The ‘‘Intermedial System of Penmanship,” 
now being offered to the schools of the United 
States by the H. P. Smith Publishing Company 
of New York, represents the middle ground 
between the fifty-second degree slant and the 
vertical style of writing. Its plan is based upon 
the idea that plain, handsome writing is best 
secured by the medium slant, combined with 
round hand letters, without much, if any, 
shade. The capitals and loops are shorter than 
in the regular slant systems. The capitals are 
plain, but beautiful in style. The slant is that 
which prevails among the majority of business 
writers, as proved by tests made in telegraph, 
insurance, and business offices during the past 
two years by the Penman’s Art Journal. 

Many educators hesitate about adopting ver- 
tical writing, because of the doubt as to whether 
the manner of its execution is suited to busi- 
ness purposes. Mr. Smith claims that a slight 
slant of the main lines is the natural way to 
write, and that it admits of greater speed. 

As to legibility, nothing can excel the style 
shown in this system. It can be written with 
the free lateral use of the hand and arm, and 
requires the front position at the desk. 

Another new and valuable feature is the 
illustrated head-lines. These are calculated to 
arouse the pupil’s interest in their writing les- 
sons. Aside from the regular head-lines at the 
top of every page, provision is made for inde- 
pendent writing on each page of the higher 
numbers, upon such subjects as science, liter- 
ature, history, geography, etc., this matter 
being given in type, to be rendered into script. 
Spelling lessons, definitions, language lessons, 
are also given as independent work. The books 
abound with new and practical ideas upon teach- 
ing writing. 

The system comprises an illustrated intro- 
ductory primer for beginners, four short course 
numbers, and eight grammar numbers; it is 
excellently graded, covering the ground for 
writing lessons in every grade of public or pri- 
vate schools; it has the very best authorship 
that the country affords, its authors being teach- 
ers of known and recognized ability. It can be 
heartily commended to all who admire and are 
striving to secure good writing, whether they 
advocate the slanted or vertical styles. It is 
claimed that this round hand will result in 4 
plain, legible handwriting on the part of pupils, 
without sacrificing free movement of the hand 
and arm. To examine these books will be a 
pleasure to all interested in good writing. 
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Number 25. 


Journal of Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly, $2.50 a year. 
CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 a year. 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 ne 


One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 * 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$1.00 a year. 
$3.00 ‘* 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . 
Both papers to one address, oe ees 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


YOUTWS HOLIDAY 


BY WALTER M. HAZELTINE. 
Keeping company with the flowers, 
Idling with June’s blossom hours 

In the sun; 
Sleepy when the morning flushes, 
Dreamy when the twilight blushes, 
Where the meadow-lark, swift, brushes 
Dew from whispering reeds and rushes ; 
Days that run 
Softly, like the dreams that pass, 
Dim, before the magic glass 
Of youth’s holiday. 


OPPORTUNITY 


BY EDWARD ROWLAND 
This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream :— 
There spread a cloud of dust along a plain ; 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince's banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 
A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 
And thought, ‘* Had I a sword of keener steel — 
That blue blade that the king’s son bears — but this 
Blunt thing— !” he snaot and flung it from his hand, 
And lowering crept away and left the field. 
Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
Hilt buried in the dry and trodden sand, 
And ranand snatched it, and with battle shout 
Lifted afresh, he hewed his enemy down, 
And saved a great cause that heroic day. 


SILL. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


J. A. Dosson: A teacher can economize time very 
much by a judicious system of doubling his recitations ; 
for example, have all the arithmetic classes recite in 
consecutive order, so that after the first class has been 
passed to the board the next class can be called and 
given its oral drill while the first one is placing its 
work on the board, and be sent to another board while 
the first class explains board work, and so on until all 
the classes in arithmetic have recited. 


SuPERINTENDENT T. F. Elwood, Ind. : 
There are two kinds of school supervision. The one, 
dogmatic supervision, smacks of the spirit of police 
regulation, It makes the teacher akind of tool in the 
hands of the superintendent. It makes the superin- 
tendent a dispenser of pedagogical nostrums to the 
teachers. The other kind of supervision carries help- 
ful, sympathetic criticism into the schoolroom. It 
recognizes the teacher as a necessary, living factor in 
the work. It does not crush the teacher as a force 
in herself; but, on the other hand, it brings out her 
originality in the details of her work. It gives to the 
individual teacher a higher sense of her personal re- 
sponsibility. 

SUPERINTENDENT C. B. Gitpert, St. Paul: I do 
not believe in as close a correlation as is advocated by 
many of the followers of Herbart. A course of study 
for common schools cannot be properly concentrated 
about a single topic. The only centre is the child and 
his needs, the study of which gives the teacher a cen- 
tral purpose. Studies in general are divided into 
content and form, of which the content deals with 
subjects of primary or essential importance and form 


with those of secondary or derived importance. In 
general, content includes history, literature, philoso- 
phy, and science, and form, the various arts. Each 
subject has its own form and content also. The dif- 
ferent subjects, both primary and secondary, must be 
taught definitely, and not merely incidentally. They 
must, however be taught in their natural relations. 
The correlation must be, in the first place, subjective 
in the teacher; it can only be partially objective in 
the course of study. ‘The teacher will make it sub- 
jective to the child. 


CHARACTER BUILDING. 


BY STATE SUPERINTENDENT W. W. STETSON, MAINE. 


The teacher must help her pupils to see that hatred, 
jealousy, envy, untrustworthiness, and unkind words 
and acts injure, to an alarming extent, those who in- 
dulge in them; that one cannot cherish these feelings 
or do these things without being made miserable, and 
in time he must come to be small, mean, and ignoble 
in thought, feeling, and life; that he who is generous, 
kindly, sympathetic, glad in the successes of others, 
ready to add to their joys, and eager to promote their 
prosperity will receive a greater blessing than he 
bestows; that nothing reflects greater credit on one 
than an unwillingness to think or believe ill of others ; 
that he is the best who believes and says the best of 
others; that a harsh judgment of others reveals much 
of malice and little of good in the one guilty of this 
offense; that gentleness, uprightness, and thoughtful 
sympathy bring to their possessor the sweetest joys 
known to this life. They should learn that altruism 
results in happiness, as selfishness must end in misery, 
and that no one can afford to spend in unworthy 
rivalries the strength which ought to be given to win- 
ning honest success. The true teacher will use every 
influence she commands to bring home to the hearts 
of her pupils these truths. 

More study and effort should be given to developing 
the conscientiousness of the children. The controlling 
sentiment of the schoolshould condemn the act of the 
wrong-doer. We must so train the children that we 
can believe what they say, trust them alone, and have 
them feel that they are less than honest if their tasks 
are done forthem. There is great danger of perma- 
nently injuring children by being consciences for them 
— by trying to decide all questions forthem. We must 
notallow them to feel that we will direct them to the 
extent of always pointing out the right, and that by 
positive restraint we will prevent them from going 
far wrong. They must not feel justified in thinking 
that they are safe so long as they do not run against 
barriers which we have erected. 


CHILDREN’S AMBITIONS. 


BY WILL 8S. MONROE. 


Mrs. Hattie Mason Willard of California began 
several years ago the collection of material leading 
to a statistical study of the motives which lead chil- 
dren to choose particular occupations. Her study 
has been suggestive to others, and the present article 
embodies the results obtained in one of the state 
normal schools of Pennsylvania along the line of her 
suggestion. 

In the practice or model school, the children, rang- 
ing from seven to fourteen years of age, were asked 
to write on paper the occupation of parents, and to 
tell what they would like to do when they grew to be 
men and women, and why. The papers of 157 chil- 
dren were collated, the parents of 100 being laborers, 
and yet but two of the children express a desire to 
follow the occupation of a laborer. On the other 
hand, the parents of but eleven of the children belong 


to the professional class, and yet eighty-one, or more 
than 50 per cent., of the children choose professions. 
The parents of nineteen of the children are mechanics, 
although but six of the children name mechanical 
pursuits. Of the 157 papers, eighty-seven were from 
girls, and of this number forty-six want to be teachers ; 
twelve select other professions, such as law, medicine, 
and theology; eight name dressmaking, four store- 
keeping, and thirteen millinery. None of the girls 
name housekeeping or any form of domestic service. 

The motives leading to choice of occupations are of 
interest. Money, or “ because it pays well,” is named 
by twenty-four of the children; “because it is easy,” 
sixteen; “because my father is,” six. Philanthropic 
considerations influence eleven,—they want to “do 
good,” “cure the sick,” etc.; four want an occupation 
that will lead to fame, and, as one boy put it, “so 
that I will be talked about, and my name get into the 
history.”” The rather indefinite motive, “because I 
like it,” is given by fifty-six of the children. In this 
connection, it may be well to repeat the questions 
already raised by Professor Earl Barnes: “ Are there 
social misconceptions in the minds of children con- 
cerning labor and responsibility ? If so, how can they 
be corrected ? Is money exalted to a position of undue 
importance in children’s minds ?” 

One hundred and one members of the senior and 
junior classes, in the same institution, wrote reminis- 
cent papers on the ambitions of their childhood. In 
a few of these papers there were as many as five or 
six different occupations named, one young man, for 
instance, mentioning farming as his first ambition, 
then engineering, later teaching, subsequently law, 
and lastly a reversion to teaching. Most of these 
preferences indicate, relatively, the period of child- 
hood when the particular ambition was entertained, 
and one notes a tendency to name farming, carpentry, 
blacksmithing, ete., among the earliest recollections. 
But this gives way, from ten to fourteen, to the so- 
called higher vocations and learned professions. As 
with the smaller children, the professions lead the 
list. Of the 158 professions named, teaching appears 
seventy times, and law, medicine, and theology, 
thirty-six times; mechanics, twenty-four times; la- 
borer, six times; and _ store-keeper, eight times. 
Housekeeping appears eight times in the reminiscent 
papers, dressmaking but twice, and millinery but once. 

The motives in the reminiscent study agree sub- 
stantially with the observations taken in the practice 
sehool: Money influences, twenty-four; easy, fifteen ; 
occupation of parent, nine; philanthropy, three; and 
but nine gave as a reason, “ because they liked it.” 

The juniors and seniors mention some of the influ- 
ences that prompted the ambitions of their childhood. 
Twenty of the 101 say that the reading of certain 
books aroused the desire to do so and so. Fifty (or 
about one-half the whole number) mention people,— 
school teachers, clergymen, public men,— whom they 
have seen, relatives and lecturers; and twenty-eight 
say that the ambition was aroused through play. 
This last fact is especially significant, since the educa- 
tional value of play has almost nowhere, in our scheme 
of education, received respectful consideration, save 
in the kindergarten. One of the papers mentions the 
aversion which the writer always had for housekeep- 
ing. She says it was so great that in childhood she 
could not be induced to play housekeeping, and that, 
although she was fond of play and liked her compan- 
ions, she was often debarred from the games of the 
other children, because housekeeping was a favorite 
with her girl companions, 

Such studies are, to be sure, in no sense conclusive ; 
but they show tendencies, and tendencies are of the 
utmost importance in the study of childhood. Manual 
labor is generally held in low esteem, and this in no 
small measure through early improper conceptions of 
its responsibility. 
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OUR LIBERTY BELL, 


BY ARTHUR R. SPAID, HIGHLANDS, DEL. 


This famous relic of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence has a history of peculiar interest to millions. 
The story has been narrated time and again, but not 
always correctly. It has been related too often for 
effect, regardless of fact. 

It was on October 16th, 1751, that the superintend- 
ents of the state house ordered the colonial agent in 
London to have a bell cast for the state house in the 
city of Philadelphia. In August of the following 
year the bell arrived, but, on being tested, it cracked 
by a stroke of the clapper. It was recast by two 
workmen of Philadelphia, whose first attempt ended 
in failure, too much copper having been used. Their 
second effort, however, was more successful, concern- 
ing which the Philadelphia Packet, in its issue of 
June 7th, 1753, contained the following interesting 
paragraph: “Last week was raised and fixed in the 
state house steeple the new great bell, cast here by 
Pass and Stow, weighing 2,080 lbs., with this motto, 
‘Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, unto all 
the inhabitants thereof. — Lev. xxv: 10.’” 

It continued to perform its duties until congress 
fulfilled its prophetic words by declaring “that these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent states.” This resolution was passed 
on the 2nd of July, 1776; and on the following day, 
John Adams, a member of that noted congress, wrote 
to his wife that “the second day of July will be the 
most memorable epocha in the history of America,” 
and that “it ought to be solemnized with pomp and 
parade, with shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bon- 
fires, and illuminations.” 

The Fourth of July, however, the day on which 
John Hancock subscribed his name to the Declaration 
of Independence, has become the great anniversary 
festival, and on which, as some historians assert, 
Liberty Bell sounded forth the glad tidings of great 
joy to the expectant multitudes. J. B. Lossing, in 
particular, and from whom others ha ve copied, relates 
the story so beautifully that it seems a pity to call 
into question its authenticity. It is as follows: 
‘From the hour when congress convened in the morn- 
ing, the old bellman had been in the steeple. He had 
placed a boy at the door below to give him notice 
when the announcement should be made. As hour 
succeeded hour, the graybeard shook his head, and 
said, ‘They will never do it! they will never do it!? 
Suddenly a loud shout came up from below, and there 
stood the little blue-eyed boy, clapping his hands, and 
shouting, ‘Ring! Ring!’ Grasping the iron tongue 
of the old bell, backward and forward he hurled it a 
hundred times, its loud voice proclaiming, ‘ Liberty 
throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.’ The excited multitude in the streets re- 
sponded with loud acclamations, and with common 
peals, bonfires, and illuminations, the patriots held a 
glorious carnival that night in the quiet city of Penn.” 

McCabe and Ridpath, in their popular histories, 
give, essentially, the same story. Their boy, however, 
does not stand “clapping his hands,” and they do not 
speak of him as having “blue eyes.’ Many children 
know this story. Teachers are using it to-day. But 
is it true? Did Liberty Bell ring on the Fourth of 
July, 1776? 

The following facts, given by Colonel T. W. Hig- 
ginson, are against such a conclusion. “ The local 
antiquarians of Philadelphia bid us dismiss forever 
from the record the picturesque old bell ringer and 
his eager boy, waiting breathlessly to announce to the 
assembled thousands the final vote of congress on the 
declaration. The tale is declared to be a pure fiction, 
of which there exists not even a local tradition. The 
sessions of congress were then secret, and there was 
no expectant crowd outside. It was not till the 5th 
of July that congress sent out circulars announcing 
the declaration ; not till the 6th that it appeared in a 
Philadelphia newspaper; and not till the 8th that it 
was read by John Nixon in the yard of Independ- 
ence hall.” 

One sees to-day this inscription on the old bell 
frame in Independence hall; “The frame and yoke 


whereon hung the old Liberty Bell, when, on the 8th 
of July, 1776, 12 o’clock at noon, it was rung, 
obedient to its motto.” 

In 1777, in order that the British, who were about 
to oceupy Philadelphia, might not get possession of 
the bell, it was taken down and transported to Allen- 
town. Itis said that, in passing through the streets of 
Bethlehem, the wagon containing the state house bell 
broke down, and had to be unloaded. After the evacu- 
ation it was brought back, and “ for full fifty years, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, our Liberty Bell — for so 
it should be universally denominated — continued to 
celebrate every national anniversary, and then — it 
cracked; it had performed its mission, and was mute 
forever.” 

If the personal statement of the venerable Titian 
R. Peale of Philadelphia can be relied on, the Liberty 
Bell cracked in tolling July 8th, 1835, for the death 
of John Marshall, chief justice of the United States. 
Just fifty-nine years to the day from the time it pro- 
claimed liberty, it cracked for grief, as it were, at the 
death of the “ Expounder of the Constitution.” 

It is said that in 1846 the crack was drilled out, in 
order to use the bell on Washington’s birthday, but, 
on attempting to ring it, the crack threatened to ex- 
tend. It is certain that it will never be tinkered with 
again. 

The same year it was taken from the scaffolding 
and placed on the lower floor of Independence hall, 
where it remained until a short time before the cen- 
tennial, when it was removed to the vestibule and 
suspended from the original beam and scaffolding. 
Here it hung until the spring of 1893, when it was 
taken down and transported by a retinue of officials 
to the World’s fair, where, guarded by two policemen, 
it became a great attraction to the many visitors. In 
1895 it was conveyed to the Atlanta exposition, 
although against the protest of some of the citizens 
of Philadelphia. It now rests in its old place in 
Independence hall. 


EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL CONVENTION, 


The eighth international Sunday school convention 
will be held in the new and beautiful Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, June 25-26. It is a triennial gathering, 
and represents the 140,000 Sabbath schools of the 
United States and the British provinces, with their 
millions of scholars and teachers. 

At the first national convention in New York, 1832, 


Rev. Dr, A. E. DUNNING, Boston. 


It is now twenty-one years — May, 1875 — since 
the first international triennial convention was held 
in Baltimore. Rev. George A. Peltz, D.D., of New 


Jersey, has the honor of having been chosen the’ 


president of the first international convention. 

220 delegates were enrolled, while about ten times 
that number will gather in Boston in June, thus indi- 
cating how rapidly the interest has grown. Besides, 
it is expected that with the 2,000 delegates will come 
many friends, so that the representation can be safely 
put at 5,000. But this number will not begin to rep- 
resent the outside attendance, which will be as many 


more during the sessions. At that convention jp 
1832, also, fifteen states were represented, about one. 
half of the union at that time, but delegates at this 
convention will come from all the forty-four states 
now under the stars and stripes, thus showing how 
wide the interest has spread. 

Mr. B. F. Jacobs of Chicago has been prominent 
in the international movement from the first, and js 
probably its most ardent champion. Bishop J. H, 
Vincent of Chautauqua fame has been the most use- 
ful member of the international committee, wisdom 
being the chief characteristic of his influence. He 
has saved the committee from more rocks and shoals 
than any other man. Rev. Dr. A. E. Dunning has 
been the most influential member of the committee, 
As a Bible student, as a man of affairs, as a plat- 
form speaker, as the editor of the most influential of 
the religious papers of the world, he has wielded a 
power that cannot be expressed. The most eminent 
speaker will be Rev. Dr. John Hall of New York city. 

There will be two sessions of the convention held 
each day, in Tremont Temple and the Park-street 
church. Mr. Moody has charge of the opening ser- 
vices, and during the convention he will speak at 
the Park-street church every noon for twenty min- 
utes, and will be followed by some leading Sunday- 
school worker. 

The statistical secretary reported at St. Louis three 
years ago that the net gain in Sunday school mem- 
bership from 1890 to 1893 was a trifle over 1,000,000, 
the total membership at that time being 9,000,000, or 
about one-sixth of the population of the United 
States. But, according to his figures, this leaves the 
enormous number of 11,000,000 children who do not 
attend Sunday school. Into this white harvest field, 
so encouraging at least in its possibilities, it was in- 
tended at St. Louis to get inspiration to go; and at 
Boston this year to take a new ceusus, gather new 
faith, fresh hope, and large encouragement. 

Many readers of the Journat will be interested in 
the fact that the efficient chairman of the Boston 
committee of arrangements is George W. Coleman, 
who was for five years on the editorial staff of the 
JouRNAL oF Epucation. His business and editorial 
training were in this office, from which service he 
went to the New England Magazine, and thence to 
the Golden Rule, of which paper he has been thie 
successful business manager for four years. 


THE ELK AT BLUE MOUNTAIN FOREST 
PARK. 


BY CHARLES IRVING RICE, WORCESTER, MASS. 


We, as Americans, are inclined to applaud the early 
settlers for retaining the local Indian names for places 
and things, so we make no objection to the adapted 
Indian name of “moose.” We only wish that these 
same early settlers had been consistent in the case of 
the animal we are to consider, and called it “ wapiti,” 
instead of going to the Old World to steal a name be- 
longing to an entirely different animal. 

This animal is the second largest member of thie 
deer family, the moose standing first. Although 
greatly exceeding in size the red-deer or stag of Europe, 
the elk is generally admitted to stand in the same 
relation to the former that the moose does to the elk 
of Scandinavia — supposably sprung from a common 
ancestry, by some means widely separated in the re- 
mote past, and, by reason of different environments, 
gradually growing apart. In its original range the 
elk covered a more extended territory even than the 
bison. Going as far as that animal to the east and 
south, the elk crossed the Rockies into California, # 
thing that the bison never did, and extended its range 
farther north. Although sometimes met with on the 
open prairies, the favorite haunts of the elk were i! 
the woodlands and mountains, and as these natura! 
conditions are perfectly fulfilled at Blue mountain, W° 
find this animal thriving there wonderfully well. 

The elk is rather short bodied for its height, with 2 
well shaped head, broad and flat between the eyes; 
which have a bright, pleasant look. The ears are larg®; 
and, like those of the horse, capable of expressing 4 
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wide range of emotions. The body of a well condi- 
tioned elk is about as round as a cylinder, and is borne 
up by long clean-cut legs, which terminate in small 
hoofs. The hind legs are not as straight as the for- 
ward ones. The deciduous antlers, borne, of course, 
only by the males, are the handsomest and largest of 
any of the family. They are not at all palmated, like 
those of the moose, and the points, except at the top, 
grow forward. Each antler terminates with a fork, 
one tine coming forward, and the other going back- 
ward. The neck is rather long, and the tail eaceed- 
ingly short. 

In color, this animal shades from light tan to dark 
brown, the head, and especially the neck, being of the 
darker color. A very peculiar field of color is present 
on the hind quarters, consisting of a white patch 
which extends around above the tail and down a little 
distance on the legs behind. ‘Towards the lower part 
of this patch on the outside of either leg is a line of 
neighboring hair the color of which is nearly black. 
Viewed from the rear, this is one of the most striking 
characteristics of the elk, and one of the first to Le 
spoken of by strangers. 

The antlers are always earried through the winter 
and dropped in the spring, aud, like the bison in 
shedding its coat, the more vigorous and healthy ones 
lose theirs first. Generally speaking, the elk drops 
his antlers in March or April, but it is not unusual to 
see a young, or ill-conditioned animal carrying them 
as late as May. Sometimes these appendages fall off 
like ripe fruit, leaving no perceptible stain of blood, 
but are oftener dislodged by some slight blow before 
they reach the dead-ripe state. Occasionally an elk 
is seen with but oneantler, the other having been cast 
off, and when in this predicament, the animal presents 
a very grotesque appearance. 

The young are brought forth from the middle of 
May to the middle of June, and little is seen of the 
mothers before June 10 to 15, when they begin to work 
out into the clearing to feed, and it is about a month 
later before the fawns accompany them. These little 
long-legged creatures are spotted above and of a very 
light color, almost white, below. They are bright 
and active, and very shy, making off to cover at a 
great pace before the mothers have any idea of 
starting. 

Elk are quite promiscuous eaters, enjoying grass, 
leaves and twigs of deciduous trees,’and are very fond 
of apples, which, like the boys in chestnut time, they 
will not allow to ripen; after reaching what they can 
from the ground, they will shake the trees by means 
of their antlers. 

The elk is gregarious, but in a lesser degree than 
the bison; the herds, or bands, are not so compact as 
those of the latter. I have seen forty elk scattered 
over an estimated area of ten acres, where the same 
number of bison would probably confine themselves to 
four or five acres. When these bands move about, 
they do so in the same straggling way, and the larg- 
est assemblages are seen in the winter, when as many 
as two hundred and twenty-five have been seen in one 
herd. The estimated number of these animals at 
Blue mountain forest is one thousand, and they are 
perfectly harmless as a rule, except in the fall, when 
the bueks in a greater or less degree lose their fear of 
man, After the middle of August each year, printed 
notices, giving warning of the pugnacious disposition 
of these animals, are given to all visitors as they 
enter the park, 

As the respectable moose exemplifies the New Eng- 
land ideas of constancy to one spouse, so on the other 
hand, this Western cousin, the elk, goes to the opposite 
extreme, and is the most depraved of all the deer 
‘unily in point of polygamous practices. 

Personally, I have never seen the least disposition 
on the part of an elk to do anything but run away ; 
there are, however, occasional individuals of this 
species that for some reason or other become depraved 
and attack everything. I know of only one such hav- 
ing been at Blue mountain, and an account of the 
vlose of his career will illustrate the toughness of this 

‘uimal and his indifference to ordinary chastisement, 

‘well as its unreasoning disposition to attack any- 
‘ing that comes in its way after its temper is soured. 


A number of men engaged in repairing roads, seeing 
this old buck approaching, sueceeded in getting their 
horses into a barn and closing the doors. Not to be 
deterred from carrying out his purpose of attacking 
something, the elk retired across the road, and, lower- 
ing his head, as if charging upon one of his own kind, 
came against the building like a whirlwind, and with 
such momentum as to push the points of his antlers 
through the boards. Finding, after two or three at- 
tempts, that he could not break in, he started around 
the barn to reconnoitre. This gave the men a chance 
to make a dash for the house across the road, the 
door of which stood open, and, as they found when 


surrounding the barnyard of one of the old farms, 
This gave him the advantage he sought, and he lost 
no time in following it up. Getting his antlers under 
the body of his foe, he tossed his victim, clean and 
clear of the wall, over into the old enclosure. The 
defeated one was thrown so completely topsy-turvy 
that in coming down, he struck first on an antler, 
which was broken short off under the weight of the 
body, taking with it a ragged piece of the skull, and 
leaving an ugly wound, which eventually caused his 
death. A termination like this is the very rare excep- 
tion, and only comes about by one or the other getting 
cornered. These combats between the old bucks 
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they got in, could not be closed. After making a cir- 
cuit of the barn, the elk saw where the men were and 
tried to make an entrance through the open door. 
In this he was foiled by the size of his antlers, but he 
showed his determination by elevating his muzzle, 
thereby laying his antlers back on his shoulders and 
pushing his head as far in as possible. One of the 
men, thinking to drive him away, found an old ash 
scythe-snath, and standing on one side of the door, 
belabored the animal with full strength on the nose, 
but with so little effect that he hardly winced. An 
hour or two of this captivity grew monotonous, and it 
was decided to try more heroic measures ; someone in 
the party had a .44 calibre revolver, and, aiming not 
to kill, put five balls into the old belligerent before he 
began to move off. A few days later, Superintendent 
Stockwell was in the park and ended the matter with 
a rifle ball just as the elk was about to charge on him. 

The method of fighting pursued by this animal is 
calculated, in the majority of cases, to do no lasting 
injury to either party, and is more of a trial of endur- 
ance than anything else —the contestants pushing 
each other about until one is “winded” and runs 
away. That this is not always the case, however, the 
following story of an encounter witnessed at the park 
will Low. Manifestations of jealousy were noticed 
1 vween two large bucks, which finally culminated in 
a fight. At the beginning they drew back and throw- 
ing their antlers forward by lowering their heads, 
made a simultaneous blind rush, coming together with 
a crash much like the onslaught of a pair of old rams. 
Unlike the latter, however, antlers once locked, the 
elk did not separate, but continued to push each other 
around, each striving to throw the other off his balance, 
or turn him broadside. In this way they fought for 
some time until one of the bucks succeeded in forcing 
the other against a high, broad stone wall, formerly 
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frequently result like Aisop’s fable of “The Lion, 
the Bear, and the Fox,” for when the fight is over, the 
victor often finds that some third party has come in 
and appropriated the spoil. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


FOR THE STUDY OF SILAS MARNER. —(IL) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


21. What types of womanhood are portrayed in 
“Silas Marner”? Of manhood? Who stands for 
each ? 

22. What are the ennobling traits of Godfrey Cass’s 
character ? | 

23. What is the charm of Eppie’s character ? 

24. Account for truth set forth in following asser- 
tions : — 

a. “The rude mind with difficulty associates the 
ideas of power and benignity.” 

b. “Our consciousness rarely registers the begin- 
ning of a growth within us any more than 
without us.” 

c. “The sweet flower of courtesy is not a growth 
of such homes as the Red House.” 

d, “Favorable Chance is the god of all men who 
follow their own devices instead of obeying 
a law they believe in.” 

e. “Christmas puddings, brawn, and abundance 
of spirituous liquors are great preservatives 
against a dangerous spontaneity of waking 
thoughts.” 

J. “When we are treated well, we naturally begin 
to think that we are not altogether unmerito- 
rious, and that it is only just we should treat 
ourselves well, and not} mar our own good 
fortune.” 

25. Who was the Bible Hepzibah ? 
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26. What passage refers to the educating power of 
love ? 

27. What possibilities, had Silas spoken unreserv- 
edly about the knife, when he recalled the true cir- 
cumstances with regard to it? Had Godfrey “ owned 
up” to his father, as he purposed on going to bed one 
night ? 

28. Give examples of use of sophistry; of thought- 
fulness for others; of generosity; of bigotry; of in- 
tolerance; of human perverseness; of human petti- 
ness; of pride’s being a motive of action; of 
fidelity. 

29, Is George Eliot correct in saying of this story : 
“The Nemesis is a very mild one”? 

30. Was the return to “Lantern Yard” what might 
have been expected by Silas? By the reader ? 

31. In what respect is George Eliot’s humor like 
Shakespeare’s? In what respect different from 
Dickens’ ? Illustrate. 

32. What were “the true opinions of collateral 
importance ” ? 

33. To what “human lives ” was “the unwept death 
which, to the general lot, seemed as trivial as the 
summer-shed leaf, charged with the force of destiny ” ? 
How ? 


PLANT HISTORY. 


1. Give another name for the snowball. 

2. What is the plant known in Europe as the 
Christmas-rose ? 

3. When was the moss rose introduced into Eng- 
land, and from what country ? 

4, What tree is named in honor of the man who 
first used the term “ family” in botany ? 

5. Near what city is Venus’ fly-trap found ? 

6. When and from what country came the hollyhock 
to England ? 

7. Of what island is the sweet pea a native ? 

8. What plant is known in South Carolina as 
“ General Marion’s weed ? ” 

9. What plant is known in England as “ poor man’s 
weather glass ? ” 

10. Where did the mulberry originate ? 

11. Natives of what country are the sweet and 
mandarin oranges ? 

12. Who was the Roman goddess of flowers, and 
when was her annual festival celebrated ? 


() 


CO-OPERATIVE INFORMATION. 


In line with “ Vice and Virtue in Composition ” in 
the JouRNAL, a subscriber suggests the following 
plan for mutual aid to teachers and pupils, which the 
JOURNAL will be gratified to carry forward : — 

1. The Journat to keep standing in one of its col- 
umus (or publish at stated intervals) a list of schools, 
with name of principal, town, and state, willing to 
enter upon the scheme. 

2. A pupil of any school on this list may write to 
any other school on the list asking for information 
concerning something in the vicinity of the pupil 
receiving. The letter of inquiry shall be sent only 
on approval of the principal of the sending school, 
directed to a pupil of the receiving school in care of 
the principal. The principal of the receiving school 
shall refer the letter to a pupil of his school for 
answer, subject to his approval. 

3. Each inquiry shall state name, age, and grade of 
writer, and his or her school address, and shall carry 
with it return postage. 

If enough schools will take part, A. of Brooklyn 
can, for instance, have his pupils write to Vermont 
asking about maple sugar or marble quarries, to Miss- 
issippi about cotton growing, to Lowa about corn rais- 
ing, etc. In return, it will do his pupils good to find 
out and write about the statue of Liberty, Coney 
island, Central park, the Brooklyn bridge, ete. 

The children, in writing these letters, either of in- 
quiry or information, will have an interest and a 

feeling of reality that they will be able to get in no 
other,‘way, 


COOPERATIVE INFORMATION LIST. 


‘‘ Brooklyn Bridge,” ‘* Central Park,” “‘ The Statue of Lib- 
erty,” etc.— Brooklyn, N. Y., grammar school No. 76, F. B. 
Stevens, principal. 

‘«General John Stark,” ‘Battle of Bennington,” Franklin 
Pierce,” ‘‘Home and Boyhood of Daniel Webster,” ‘‘ The 
Manufacturing Interests of Manchester.”— Manchester, N. H., 
Hallsville school, William H. Huse, principal. 

‘« Parks,” ‘‘ Lake Traffic,” “‘ Water Supply,” ‘+ Cattle Yards,” 
‘« Sewerage System.”—Chicago, Marquette school, Frank B. 
Williams, principal. 

“Ice Cutting,” “Salmon Fishing,” ‘‘ Shipbuilding.”— Ban- 
gor, Me., Union school, Mr. Tilton, principal. 

‘‘Towa Industries,” ‘‘ Pork Packing,” ‘‘ River Navigation,” 
Corn Raising.” — Sioux City, Ia., William M. Stevens. 

‘‘The Chinese of San Francisco,” ‘‘ Fruit and Flowers of 
California,” ‘‘ The Harbor of San Francisco.”— San Francisco, 
Lincoln school, Mr. Hamilton, principal. 


CONFERENCE WITH ‘TEACHERS. 


How can a teacher influence people who criticise him 
and his school work frequently in private, but who 
know practically nothing about school work in general, 
or his school work in particular, provided such people 
never visit his school, are seldom seen in any public 
place, are not acquainted with the teacher, and have 
never asked him to call on them? A SuFFERER. 


There is no more serious question of interest to the 
schools than that of individual prejudices. There is 
uo satisfactory answer that can be given to the ques- 
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tion of “A Sufferer.” Human nature is a tyrant, 
wholly unreliable when prejudices enter into the cal- 
culations. The only salvation for any man attacked 
by the prejudice of a few senseless, tonguey people is 
in having a few persons of influence and pluck who 
will “squelch” it all by their loyalty and self-asser- 
tion, A teacher or superintendent has no rights in 
the eyes of the prejudiced. There would be no gain 
in having them see for themselves, for they would 
look through prejudiced eyes. No one is so help- 
less and hopeless in such a case as a teacher, unless 
there be some sensible and heroic champion, 


Would you advise keeping children after school for 
trivial offenses ? E. F.G 

Most certainly not; and should advise you to be 
careful about keeping them for any offense. Ifa rare 


occurrence, it is beneficial ; if common, it does no 
good, 


Which is the quickest and surest method of teaching 
correct and rapid subtraction ? TEACHER. 
Ido not know what you have in mind, but pre- 
sumably you refer to the habit of adding to that next 
higher place in the subtrahend, instead of subtracting 
from the same place in the minuend; ie, in the ex- 
ample, 7204 
5495 
one way 1s, 5 from 14 is 9; 9 from 9 is 0; 4 from 11 
is 7; 5from6is 1. Ans. 1709. The other way is, 


5 from 14 is 9; 10 from 10 is 0; 5 from 12 is7; ¢ 
from 7 is 1. 

There are those who say that the latter can he 
more promptly done, and that the work is more liable 
to be correct. I have never seen why either should 
be so, and certainly there is no reason for doing the 
work in that way, and no explanation of it. What 
is really done is to reduce one of the 7 thousands to 
10 hundreds, making twelve hundreds; 1 of the 12 
to tens, making 10 tens; one of the 10 tens to units, 
making fourteen. 


THE ONION. 
BY W. L, GERMAN. 


I. Is it a root ? 

The child will say that it is. 

Point to the fibres which grow from the bottom, 
and ask what they are. If he has examined the 
fibrous root of such a plant as grass, he may, with 
some hesitation, say that those dry fibres are roots. 
What, then, is the body of the onion? Let us lead 
him on to say what it is, by a careful observation of 
the objects pictured below. 

Direct the child, in his observation of a strong bud 
(Fig. 1), to see the following : — 


(a) The overlapping of the brown scales. 


(+) The real bud within, stem, leaves, etc. 

Fig. 2 represents a sprig from a lilac bush a week 
or two after the buds had burst. Cause the child to 
examine both the open and the closed buds, directing 
his attention to these points : — 

(a) The difference between the lower and the upper 
leaves in the spray. 

(6) That the bud-scales have developed into the 
lower leaves of the spray. 

In the houseleek (old hen and chickens), Fig. 3, he 
will observe the many fleshy leaves surrounding the 
almost hidden bud. 

In the iris and in many of our lilies the flower-stalk 
is at first hidden,— sheathed with blade-like leaves. 

Now let the child observe the development of the 
bulb of the Bermuda lily (Fig. 4), or of one of our 
wild lilies, for they present much the same appeal 
ance. If the first be planted so as to be level with 
the soil, the thickened white scales may be observed 
to take on the semblance of leaves, while a real stem 
will be found to come forth from their very heart. 

If he can now conceive of the leaf scales of the lily 
bulb uniting, and to prove that such a leaf union 1s 
not an impossibility he has but to see the connate- 
perfoliate leaves of the true honeysuckle (Fig. 5), !'° 
is ready for an examination of the onion, as shown 1" 
Figures 6 and 7. 

To sum up, he has learned: — 

(a) That bud and stem coverings (scales) are noth- 
ing but leaves. 
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(6) That leaves may be thick and white, as well as 
thin and green. 

(c) That leaves sometimes grow together. 

Will he not say now that the layers of the onion 
are united leaves, protecting the stem and leaves 
within ? If doubt still exists, let him remove the thin 
outer covering and compare it with such a parallel- 
veined leaf as is shown in Fig. 8. (A portion of the 
thin outer covering is shown in Fig. 9.) 

II. Contrast between ordinary leaves and the pro- 
tecting leaves of the onion. 

(a) As to Use or Purpose. 

Orpinary Leaves.— They furnish shade not only 
for man and beast, but thus protect the tender fruit. 

They expose a large surface to the air and light. 
An ordinary tree presenting five acres of surface. 

They take in carbonic acid, the carbon becoming 
one of the chief materials in the plant fabric. (Ex- 
hibit a piece of charcoal.) They cast out oxygen, 
which, in a somewhat impure form, is breathed in by 
the animal; hence their dependence the one upon the 
other, 

They convert inorganic dead matter (as water, 
lime, sulphur, etc.) into organic living matter, or into 
that which is capable of becoming living substance. 

They prepare the entire food of man and all other 
animals; for, even if these eat flesh, it was formed 


Covering and protecting the cells is the epidermis, 
or skin. In the epidermis are minute openings, or 
pores, by means of which air and moisture are 
admitted, and water or watery vapor ejected, These 
openings (stomata) are most abundant on the under- 
side of leaves, where, in the white lily, there are as 
many as 60,000, while in the apple leaf there are as 
many as 100,000 to the square inch. They close 
when the air is very dry, and open when it is moist 
(Fig. 13). 


PATRIOT WORDS. 


BY ISABELLE H. FITZ. 


{An Exercise for Nine Boys.] 
I. There are storied words on history’s page, 

And they pass from lip to lip, 

But there are none to me more grand or brave 
Than “* Don’t give up the ship!” 

For I think of Lawrence wounded there, 
*Mid a scene of carnage wild, 

With his fiery courage unsubdued, 
And his honor undefiled. 


2. Long years before brave Lawrence fell, 
So history tells the tale, 
The British killed with cruel spite 
Brave Captain Nathan Hale ; 
His parting words ere torn from life 
Are warm and stirring yet, 
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directly or indirectly from vegetable food. It is, as 
the Bible says, “The tree of the field is man’s life.” 

Leaves ror StoraGce.— Most of them are food for 
man and animals. 

In the onion the sheathing leaves contain a store 
of nourishment, supplied to them by its thread-shaped 
foliage leaves. 

When these thick and succulent leaves have given 
up their store of nourishment to the growing parts 
within, they are left on the outside as thin, dry husks. 

Just as the bud-scales protect the bud from heat, 
cold, or drought, so do these thickened leaves of the 
onion protect the living parts within; and just as the 
season’s growth is compacted within the bud, so is 
the living part of the onion reduced to the smallest 
limit, that it, too, may quickly put forth its next 
year’s growth. 

(0) As to Structure. 

Ordinary leaves are composed of cells and woody 
material. . The ribs and the veins are the woody part. 
These woody parts serve four purposes : — 

1. They keep the leaf spread out. 

2. They keep the leaf from being destroyed by the 
wind. 

3. They serve as ducts, or canals, for the convey- 
ance of crude sap to the leaves, and they carry it 
away when it has there been converted into plant 
food. 

4. They support the mass of cells clustered about 
them. 


As, dying for his country’s cause, 
He knew but one regret. 
‘*T only regret that I have but one life to give tomy country.”’ 


3. In darkest days of bitter war, 
In the loyal ‘‘ land of Penn,” 
There fought for freedom’s righteous cause 
A noble corps of men; 
When pressed by British guineas bright 
A traitor’s course to plead, 
More loyal answer ne’er was made 
Than that of General Reed. 
‘¢T am not worth purchasing, but such as I am, the king of 
Great Britain is not rich enough to buy me.” 


4, Throughout that struggle, long and grim, 
One animating soul, 
With courage high and purpose firm, 
Assumed the chief control ; 
And though a century has passed 
Since that great fight was won, 
The loyal words are treasured yet 
Of noble Washington. 
‘¢ Interwoven is the love of liberty with every ligament of 
the heart.” 
5. But our fair country’s honored name 
We scarcely can uphold, 
Unless beyond its broad domain 
Our loyalty is told; 
And William Pinckney, fearless, brave, 
One .. \dred years report, 
Upheld his standard, firm and true, 
Before a foreign court. 
‘¢ Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute.” 


6. What approbation filled the North! 
So histories maintain, 


When Daniel Webster made reply 
To his opponent, Hayne : 
And as they read that famous speech, 
A nation recognized, 
What e’er might come, one striking phrase 
Would be immortalized. 
‘* Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and inseparable.” 


7 You older people have a way 
A boy can ne’er resent 
Of saying if we’re bright and good, 
We may be president; 
But once a man of great renown 
(You surely know his name! ) 
Declared that strongest principle 
Was more than any fame. 
Henry Clay said, ‘I would rather be right than be presi- 
dent.” 


3. When civil war was in our land, 
And right maintained by force, 
One man, with calm, determined mien, 
Pursued his chosen course ; 
And when in battle came defeat, 
This man, who knew no ‘‘ can’t,”’ 
Sent forth that notable dispatch, 
Befitting General Grant: 
‘*T propose to fight it out on this line if it takes all summer.” 


9. I claim of all the famous words 

Men love to quote to-day, 

None like our ‘* Martyred President’s 
Can hold so great a sway ; 

And if from all his treasured words 
We choose the flower and crown, 

That famous speech at Gettysburg 
Can claim the most renown. 


” 


‘*We here resolve . . . that the government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 


All. There are noble words on history’s page, 

And their spirit lives to-day, 

Though the storied heroes who gave them voice 
Have long since passed away ; 

And we read them over in reverent mood,— 
We say them again and again, — 

For we hope if we are patriot boys, 
We shall soon be patriot men. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUERIES. 


ANSWERED BY JACQUES W. REDWAY. 


Please to name six isthmuses. 


This form of coast development is not a common one. Aside 
from the two best known, there are (1) the isthmus of Corinth, 
connecting the Peloponnesus to the main body of Greece; (2) — 
the isthmus of Kraw, connecting Malacca to the main body of 
Farther India; (3) the narrow neck, sometimes known as the 
Tauric Chersonese, but usually as Perekop, connecting Crimea 
to Russia; (4) the isthmus of Tehuantepec, situated to the 
northwest of Panama; (5) the Chersonese in Turkey, between 
the gulf of Saros and the Dardanelles; (6) the Dorian isthmus 
at the south of Asia Minor. It will be noticed that not more 
than two of these can be considered striking examples. A 
dozen less striking instances might be added. 


Starting from New York City, what is the shortest route 
around the world ? 


Taking time as a basis, and traveling eastward, the following 
is probably the shortest: New York to Queenstown by the 
steamer Lucania; Queenstown via Cork, a fast transport 
across to Holyhead, and the ‘* Wild Irishman” to London; 
London via the Dover and Calais route to Paris; Paris to 
Brindisi, Italy ; Brindisi by steamer to Alexandria; Alexandria 
by rail to Cairo, and thence to Suez, overtaking the steamer at 
the latter place; from Suez to Bombay by steamer; Bombay 
to Madras by rail; Madras, by steamer to Galle, Singapore, 
Hong Kong, and Shanghai to Yokohama; Yokohama to San 
Francisco; San Francisco to New York. Making all connec- 
tions without loss of time, this trip can be made in about ten 
weeks or less. Varying the route at Galle and going by way 
of Melbourne, Sidney, Auckland, and Honolulu to San Fran- 
cisco, requires about one week more. 


What is the highest mountain in North America? The 
highest in the world? Whereis Mount Hercules ? 

Probably the highest peak in North America is Mount Logan, 
a few miles from Mount Saint Elias. Approximate measure- 
ments give this peak an altitude of 19,500, the altitude form- 
erly given to Mount Saint Elias. It is not unlikely that Mr. 
Marcus Buker made his measurements on this peak when he 
announced 19,500 feet as the altitude of St. Elias. Next to 
Mount Logan is Orizaba, 18,700 feet high, and third in the lst 
is St. Elias, 18,100 feet. Mount Everest, a peak of the Hima- 
layan cordillera, is probably the highest peak in the world, but 
it is thought that an unsurveyed peak, designated on the British 
Indian charts as T45, may be a few feet higher. Mount Her- 
cules is!a~ myth. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JUNE 18, 96. 


THE WHITE HILLS. 


All who can should spend a little time among the 
hills of the Granite state. There is no other place 
in America in which there is so much that is so beau- 
tiful and grand within the same area as within a few 
miles of Bethlehem, where the American Institute of 
Instruction will meet, July 10-14. 

Bethlehem is a charming village of a single street, 
skirting the brow of a beautiful hill, looking off upon 
a hundred different phases of exquisite landscape, in 
which the majestic mountain peaks play an impor- 
tant part. There is nothing better by way of moun- 
tain houses in America than the Maplewood, which 
holds receptions at the court end of town; nothing 
more substantially hearty in table and good cheer 
than at the Sinclair house, located like an old-time 
tavern in the village centre. There are not less than 
forty other “houses,” mostly very good and with 
rates for institute week of from $7 to $12 per week. 

There is delightful mountain climbing, notably to 
Mount Agassiz, which is worth a half day. The path 
lies through dense wood, and offers at the end of 
the journey an observatory, the equal of which, in 
variety, extent, and clearness of view, is not to be 
found elsewhere in the mountains. 

The ride from Boston to Bethlehem may be made 
between 9.30 a.m. and 4.30 p.m., and nearly every 
mile is through interesting scenery. The trip will 
cost at the time of the Bethlehem meeting but $7.50, 
including the necessary membership in the Insti- 
tute of Instruction. Thus one can make the trip and 
spend a week at Bethlehem for from $15 to $18, the 
like of which one cannot find elsewhere. 

A dollar and a half will add to the pleasure an in- 
describable luxury by way of a mountain wagon ride, 
via Franconia, past Echo lake, where you must spend 
at least an hour. The echo you will enjoy and the 

water scenery is beautiful. After leaving the lake, 
the lovely, the grand, the magnificent unfolds in quick 
succession, Franconia Notch is unparalleled in rieh- 
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ness and effectiveness of mountain views of valley, 
groves, grounds, lake, and rambles within the space 
of a third of a mile in all the land. The Profile 
house is a mountain palace. Lafayette is majestic, 
Cafion mountain is interesting, Profile lake is the 
gem of the White hills; but the crowning glory is the 
Old Man of the Mountains, the Great Stone Face. 
All this would be enough for any day, but beyond it 
is four miles of lovely forest driving beside a rollick- 
ing, frolicking river, whieh brings us to the Flume. 
Oh! wondrous grandeur, marvelous combination of 
the weird and the beautiful in rock and river, in 
precipice and cascade! The writer is fairly well 
acquainted with the scenic beauties of America, and 
he knows no single day’s drive of sixteen miles that 
will take one through so much scenery that is so 
varied and fascinating as the Franconia Notch and 
the Flume ride from Bethlehem. 

If there be its equal, it is its companion drive from 
Bethlehem to Fabyan’s and Crawford’s, with a climb 
up Mount Willard. Fabyan’s is the focus of all the 
grandeur of the mountains, and Crawford’s the crown 
of all the beauties. This latter is a perfect poem; as 
the girls say,a “very dream.” The Palm of the Hand 
lake is as cosy as an infant at its mother’s breast; 
the idle, wild rambles, the balmy retreats, the strolls 
up the cascades are fairy-like, indeed. But it is left 
for Mount Willard to wreathe the day’s experience in 
a glory all its own. From sea to sea there is not 
another view to match it. There are grander views 
and lovelier, but none other that looks over such a 
precipice without any shuddering sensation, that 
commands twenty miles of forest valley and half a 
hundred peaks and pinnacles, mountain brows and 
slopes, silvery cascades, railway trestles, with here 
and there a glimpse of civilized life. The day’s drive 
has cost but $1.50, and while the Bethlehem outing 
meant thirty-two miles of driving, this means twenty. 

The great event at Bethlehem, among the moun- 
tains, in all New England tourist life, indeed, is the 
day upon Mount Washington. You can never know 
what an hour will bring forth for weather. Antici- 
pate nothing; accept the probable,—a cold, drizzly 
day among the clouds in a terrifie gale-—and rejoice 
to the limit if by any chance you enjoy the possible,— 
an hour of sunshine and a clear view of the world 
beneath,— even though it be but for a brief space. 
The writer has been upon Mount Washington seven- 
een times, and has never had seventy minutes of 
clear weather all put together, and yet it is next to 
impossible to find man or woman who will admit that 
he has not had “a most glorious view.” This phase 
of human nature is worthy of all commendation. All 
growl while there, pronounce it a fraud, and a waste 
of money; but every one of them talks to his friends 
and relatives of that trip up Mount Washington more 
than of anything else done in the mountains. It 
is enjoyed least at the time, but the most for all 
time. Hard luck has attended my seventeen trips, 
but V’ll take seventeen more if I live. 


THE CITY OF BUFFALO. 


Not many years ago the city of Buffalo was re- 
garded by the people of the seaboard as a type of 
extreme civilization. Its name when spoken gave a 
feeling of wildness, and the city was indeed at the 
borders of civilization; for the great railways, which 
now cross the continent, had not only not been pro- 
jected, but their feasibility had not occurred to the 
boldest mind. 

Although the first settlement at this point was in 
this century (1801), Buffalo has long since ceased to 
be “out West,” for the extreme borders of civilization 
‘ have, in the lapse of years, receded rapidly from that 
city, going farther and farther westward, until they 
have become lost in the line of sea and sky. 

The first settlement was by the Holland Land 
Company. The growth was slow for © ,uarter of a 
century, the first boom coming with the opening of 
the Erie canal in 1825, when it became an important 
commercial point. In seven years its growth was so 
rapid that it became a city (1852). 

During the warfof 1812 Buffalo was captured by 
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the British, and, according to the custom of the 
British in those times, was burned to the ground, 
December 31, 1813. The town was speedily rebuilt. 
In five years after the opening of the Erie can)! 
(1825-30) the population increased fourfold. In 1840, 
it had reached 20,000. From 1840 to 1850 it doubled 
in size (40,000). From 1850 to ’60 it doubled again 
(80,000). By 1875 it had reached 135,000, and in 
1891 it was a city of 278,796. 

The moving of the enormous crops of wheat an 
corn which are raised upon the great prairies of tle 
West constitutes an important feature in the business 
of Buffalo. For the receiving, storing, and shipping 
of this great amount of produce there are a large 
number of grain elevators, the capacity of which is 
enormous. Many of these elevators are costly struct- 
ures, and form an interesting feature of the city. 
Lumber, coal, and beef are also important items in 
the commerce of Buffalo. 

Recent statistics assert that the commerce of the 
Great Lakes is five times as great as that which 
passes through the Suez canal, and exceeds by 2,000,- 
000 tons the combined coastwise and foreign commerci 
of the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf seaboards of our 
country. 

Of all this immense commerce, fully one-third of 
the vessel tonnage hails from Buffalo. On the basis 
of exports and imports, Buffalo lays claim to the sixth 
place among commercial cities, being surpassed only 
by London, Liverpool, New York, Hamburg, and 


Chicago. Since 1886 its tonnage has more than 
doubled. In 1836 the grain receipts at buffalo 


amounted to about 1,000,000 bushels; fifty years 
later they amounted to 100,000,000 bushels, and in 
1893 they amounted to 200,000,000 bushels. 

While the commerce of the port of Buffalo has 
been increasing at a rapid rate, and the railroad 
traffic, closely interlocked with that of the lake, has 
been keeping pace with it, the city has been progress- 
ing in other ways. By the recent census of the 
United States it was shown that Buffalo increased 
her manufacturing establishments 200 per cent. from 
1880 to 1890; that Buffalo led all the cities of the 
United States in the same decade in the percentage 
of increase of working people; and that, in the per- 
centage of increase of population, Buffalo stood 
second among the cities of the country. 

The city has not only a commercial, but a manu- 
facturing importance. The furnaces, rolling mills, 
and other iron-working establishments, the brewer- 
ies, tanneries, and the manufactories of agricultural 
implements employ a large number of men, while in 
the manufacture of flour Buffalo was once the leading 
city of the country. The ship-building industry of 
the city is also of great importance; for here for years 
were built a large majority of the freight and pas- 
senger steamers, sailing vessels, and canal boats con- 
structed for use upon the Great Lakes. 

The city of Buffalo is well laid out, in modern fash- 
ion, the majority of the streets running at riglit 
angles with each other. The city and county 
hall is a fine building of granite, and the United 
States custom house—for Buffalo is a port of entry 
— is also a substantial and well-built edifice. 

The chief interest of Buffalo to the traveler lies in 
that greatest of nature’s wonders, the Falls of Niagara, 
which are almost at the city’s gates. The country 
has recently rung with the story of how the tremen- 
dous energy of the falls has been utilized, and of how 
modern science has encompassed wonders, such as, 
but a few years ago, had not entered the dreams 
of man. 

For many years the mechanical eye has gazed upol 
the Falls of Niagara, and, while sensible of their tre- 
mendous grandeur, has felt a sense of keen regret 
that such an immense amount of mechanical energy 
should be allowed, year after year, to run to waste. 
The vast superiority, in point of economy, of water 
power over that generated by steam has long bee! 
acknowledged. To utilize the waste power of Niagara 
has, however, long been a problem. Here are 6,000 
cubic miles of water, pouring down from the uppe! 
lakes, with 90,000 square miles of reservoir ares, 
reaching the gorge of Niagara river at a point where 
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the two channels combined fare of aZwidth¥of 3,800 
feet. Here, in less than a half-mile of rapids, the 
river falls fifty-five feet, and then, with a depth of 
twenty feet, at the crest of the Horse Shoe Fall, it 
plunges from a height of 165 feet to the river below. 
The ordinary rate of flow of this stupendous mass of 
water is not far from 275,000 cubie feet in every 
second of time; and in its daily flow it represents a 
power equal to that capable of being generated by all 
the coal mined in the world in a single day, estimated 
at 200,000 tons. It has been computed that these 
falls represent fully 7,000,000 horse power of mechani- 
cal energy. 

It must not be understood that none of this enor- 
mous energy has ever been utilized; for, so long ago 
as 1725, a saw-mill was built and operated in this 
vicinity, and other manufactories have, from time to 
time, followed. But yet, no concerted plan for utiliz- 
ing and systematically distributing this enormous 
amount of latent energy has, until now, been suecess- 
fully planned and put into practical operation. In 
1886 a charter was obtained from the legislature of 
the state of New York for a construction company, 
which proposed a plan of extensive hydraulic works. 
In 1889 the interests of the company were trans- 
ferred to the Cataract Construction Company, and 
work was almost immediately begun. 

A surface canal, 250 feet in width at its mouth, and 
extending inward for a distance of 1,700 feet, was 
constructed, at a point on Niagara river, about a mile 
aud a quarter above the falls. At the inner ex- 
tremity of this canal a wheel-pit was sunk, 178 feet 
in depth. From the bottom of this pit a tunnel was 
excavated, much of the way through the solid rock. 
passing far beneath the city of Niagara Falls, and 
having its outlet into the river at a point below the 
falls, and near the new suspension bridge. More than 
1,000 men were engaged continuously for more than 
three years in the construction of this tunnel. More 
than 500,000 tons of rock were removed, and 16,000,- 
000 bricks were used in lining the walls. 

Surmounting the wheel-pit is the power-house, in 
which are erected the machines which are to be em- 
ployed in transmitting the tremendous energy thus 
generated and stored. Four different methods of trans- 
mission were considered; viz., by manila or wire 
rope; by hydraulic pipes; by compressed air; and by 
electricity. The last named method has been decided 
upon as not only the most practicable, but as capable 
of a wider distribution of the generated power. This 
method was especially advocated by Nikola Tesla, 
who declared that, if the company would put 100,000 
horse-power upon a wire, he would engage to deliver 
it, at a commercial profit, in the city of New York. 

So positive are the promotors of this gigantic plan, 
that active operations have been entered into to 
transmit power by wire to Buffalo, and to supply, at 
a small cost, all the mechanical establishments of that 
city. How much farther away than Buffalo power 
can be transmitted by electricity, with profit, remains 
to be demonstrated; but it 1s confidently claimed by 
competent electrical engineers that it can be delivered 
in Albany, a distance of 300 miles, ata cost less than 
that of power produced by steam engines upon the spot. 
And there are those who, as sanguine as Tesla, insist 
that power can be successfully and cheaply delivered 
by electricity generated by the controlled energy of 
Niagara Falls at Chicago, New York, Boston, and 
even at Richmond, Va., Augusta, Me., and at Quebec. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Tue closing days of congress were marked, as usual; 
by a general “round-up” of matters which had been 
in controversy between the two houses, through the 
medium of conference committees. The question of 
sectarian appropriations was at issue both with refer- 
ence to the Indian appropriation bill and the district 
appropriation bill, the direct issue in the former case 
being whether the government should continue to 
ake contracts with sectarian schools for the educa- 
tion of Indian children, and in the latter case, whether 
the government should contribute toward the support 
of charities in the District of Columbia which were 


> 


conducted under sectarian auspices. In both in- 
stances a compromise was effected, by the terms of 
which all contracts in the first instance and all gov- 
ernment aid in the second instance are to be discon- 
tinued after June 30, 1897. To the Indian appropria- 
tion bill there was added a proviso that the contracts 
should be distributed as equitably as possible among 
different denominations ; but this has little meaning, 
as nearly all the contract schools remaining are 
Catholic, most other denominations having withdrawn 
some time ago. There was added to the bill a broad 
general declaration that it is the settled policy of the 
government hereafter to make no contracts whatever 
for education in sectarian schools. 

* *  * 

Tue Pasco amendment to the post-office appropria- 
tion bill, the effect of which would have been 
not only to prevent any further consolidation of 
fourth-class post-offices, but to compel the reéstablish- 
ment of such offices as had been discontinued, was 
not adopted. In its place there was incorporated a 
more moderate provision, forbidding the discontinu- 
ance of post-offices at county seats; reéstablishing 
such offices, with two exceptions, where they have 
been discontinued; and providing that in the future 
consolidations shall be limited to offices in places of 
1,500 or more inhabitants, which are not more than 
five miles distant from the limits of the city or fown 
where the principal office is located. Upon the In- 
dian appropriation bill there was grafted a provision 
of general legislation, in line with the recommenda- 
tions of the Dawes commission, the effect of which is 
to dissolve the tribal relations of the five so-called 
civilized tribes of the Indian Territory, and to impose 
citizenship upon the members of those tribes. This 
means a making over of Indian Territory, as we have 


hitherto known it. 
* * * 


OnE important bit of new legislation was hurried 
through just before adjournment. This was a bill 
defining and providing processes for the punishment 
of contempt of court. The bill owes its origin to the 
proceedings which were instituted against Debs and 
his associates of the Railway union at the time of the 
Chicago riots. Great bitterness of feeling was occa- 
sioned at that time, it will be remembered, because 
the accused were punished summarily for contempt of 
court in disobeying what was called the “Gatling- 
gun’ injunction against interference with the rail- 
ways. The pressure for legislation, which would 
prevent the use of the powers of the courts in this 
way in any future difficulty, has been very strong on 
the part of labor organizations; and the contempt of 
court bill was passed in response to that pressure. 
The bill divides contempt of court into two classes,— 
direct, committed in presence of the court; and all 
others, indirect. Summary punishment is provided 
for offenses of the first class; but for indirect con- 
tempt, reasonable opportunity is given the accused to 
purge himself, and to have a trial by jvry, and writs 
of error will lie to the supreme court, 


Amone the disappointments of the session may be 
mentioned the failure of the senate to take action 
upon the restriction of immigration bill, and the fail- 
ure of the house to vote on the anti-bond bill. As to 
the first measure, the house had passed a bill which, 
though far from being satisfactory, would have af- 
forded a basis for legislation; and the senate had 
before it, in the Lodge bill, a measure of similar 
the house as a substitute for its own. As to the anti- 
import, but more strongly drawn, which, if the senate 
had passed it, would doubtless have been accepted by 
bond bill, a measure which most sound-money men 
agreed would be fatal to the credit of the government, 
there seems to have been some kind of agreement by 
which signatures were obtained for an adverse report 
from the committee on ways and means, under the 
express understanding that the bill should not be 
brought to a vote. Thirteen members of the com- 
mittee signed the vigorous adverse report which Mr. 
Dingley drew up, and only two dissented, Then the 
bill went to the calendar, and was not heard from 
again. In both instances, the failure must be attrib- 
uted to political reasons. Senators were averse to 


casting a vote on the immigration bill, which ‘could 
be distorted by stump speakers and made use of as 
political capital by the other party. Members of?the 
house, although they recognize the importance of the 
anti-bond bill, were not ready to take action which 
might be construed as an approval of the administra- 
tion. So both’bills went over, and at the next ses- 
sion, when the election is out of the way, it is not too 


much to hope that action will be taken upon”them. 
* ~ * 


Tue closing proceedings of congress were watched 
with comparatively languid interest, because the 
attention of the country was concentrated upon the 
assembling of the Republican convention at St. Louis. 
It was indeed difficult to hold a quorum of congress 
together, because of the eagerness of congressmen to 
take a hand in the fray at the gathering of the Repub- 
lican clans. Possibly a result will have been achieved 
before this number of the Journat or Epucatton 
reaches its readers. This consideration would be 
sufficient to check prophecy, if there were no other 
good reason for avoiding it. At the time of writing, 
no change is perceptible in the currents which have 
already been noticed. There are fewer threats of 
bolting action, possibly because no one wishes to pro- 
claim that line of policy until it is more clear what is 
to be done. As for the platform, words and phrases 
are being weighed with a nicety which should please 


rhetoricians. 
* . * 


Wirnu the public mind so engrossed in domestic 
polities, not much attention is given to foreign affairs ; 
yet some interesting things are happening abroad. 
The Transvaal government, which has been meting 
out clemency to the Johannesburg conspirators on 
the installment plan, has completed its commutations 
of sentences. The four leaders, who were at first 
sentenced to death and then to fifteen years’ impris- 
ment, have been released on the payment of a fine of 
£25,000 each. That is a thumping sum; but such 
enterprises as these ought to come high. As to the 
minor conspirators, their fines have been reduced, and 
they also have been released. In all cases, the sen- 
tence of banishment was suspended, on condition that 
the men would agree not to meddle further in the 
polities of the Transvaal. Colonel Rhodes preferred 
banishment to an agreement like that, so he will have 
to go. The insurrection in Crete continues, and there 
is increasing uneasiness among the Powers with refer- 
ence to it. The Austrian minister of foreign affairs 
has spoken with refreshing plainness about Turkish 
misgovernment in Crete, and expressions somewhat 
similar have been made in England. But no one who 
followed the impotent course of European diplomacy 
in Armenian affairs attaches much importance to 
such utterances. Certainly the Porte does not, and 
the official purveyor of falsehoods at Constantinople 
is sending out despatches regarding operations in 
Crete which recall his most gifted efforts regarding 
Armenia. In Cuba it is the old story. General 
Yellow Fever has been reénforced by Lieutenant- 
General Small-Pox, and the two are at work up and 
down the Spanish trocha, with the usual results. 
Filibustering steamers land ammunition and men, 
and come back laden with bananas, The Spanish 
troops are three months in arrears in pay, and General 
Weyler is at his wits’ end; but the desultory opera- 
tions go on, with victories for the Spanish or the 
Cubans, according to the quarter from which the 
news comes. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Montreal is to have a Royal College for women which is to 
cost $2,000,000. 

Brooklyn is to have public kindergartens. She is to make a 
good beginning this year with an appropriation of $12,000. 

Mr. Winship of the JovrNnat hasan excursion leaving Boston 
July 8, which does the White mountains with thoroughness. 

The Connecticut ‘‘ Teachers’ Annuity Guild” is getting a 
good start. It deserves success, and the teachers of that state 
have the energy and loyalty necessary to make it succeed. 

Charles S. Alexander of Fitchburg has a delightful excursion 
July 9-16, to Saratoga, Lake George, Fort Ticonderoga, Lake 
Champlain, Ausable chasm, Montreal, and Quebec, — an eight- 
day trip for{$50.00. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


{Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. } 


A NOTE ABOUT WATER. 


Where does all the water in the sea come from? is aquestion 
that has been put to many ateacher. Harper's Young People 
gives us the following table of the hourly quantity of water 
discharged into the sea annually by some of the best-known 
rivers. This table was compiled by an expert, and may be 


accepted as accurate : — 
Million cubic 


Million cubic 
River. feet per hour. River feet per hour. 

La Plata.........-- 3,100 Rhine. 230 
Mississippi.-.- ---- 2,070 100 
700 


This, of course, throws the question back a step. The ques- 
tion becomes: Where does the water in the rivers come from ? 
When that is answered by the statement that it comes from the 
hills, we have gone about as far as we can go. Water is an 
element, and what its original source may be no man knows. 


ABOUT PERFUMES. 
FLAG, ORRIS-ROOT, AND COLOGNE. 


What is a sweet flag? A kind of reed which grows in swamps 
and ponds, and along the banks of rivers. 

What are its uses? Its roots, which have a strong smell and 

“a biting taste, are used in making candy and toilet vinegar, and 
sometimes as a medicine. 

What were its leaves used for in old times? For strewing the 
floors of houses and churches, on account of their sweet smell 
when bruised. 

What is orris-root? The root of a kind of flag-plant which 
grows wild in the south of Europe. It smells like violets, and 
is ground up and used to scent tooth and hair powder and hair- 
oils. A perfume called essence of violets is made from it. 

What are dry perfumes? Simply smelling gums, resins, and 
herbs pounded or ground up together. Incense and sachet 
powders are dry perfumes. 

What are liquid perfumes? Oils made by distilling the dif- 
ferent parts of plants, such as flowers, leaves, bark, sap, roots, 
seeds, and fruit. 

Why are such oils called eesential oils? Because they have 
in them the essence or strength of the plants. They are some- 
times called also ottos or attars; thus, the otto or attar of roses 
is oil distilled from rose-flowers. 

How are some perfumes made? By spreading the flower over 
frames covered with beef suet or lard, or with cloths covered 
with olive oil. At the end of the flower season, the grease and 
oil are scraped off and squeezed out and put into alcohol, when 
all the perfume leaves the grease and mixes with the spirit. 

How are the perfumes for the handkerchief made? The prin- 
cipal flowers used are the rose, tuberose, orange, jasmine, 
violet, acacia, and jonquil, and the other flower perfumes are 
made from these by mixing them in different ways. 

What ts cologne? Alcohol perfumed with essential oils. The 
best cologne is a mixture of many kinds of flowers, herbs, and 
spices distilled with alcohol. Most of that sold in stores is only 
a cheap imitation of real cologne. 

What does cologne get tts name from? From the city of 
Cologne, on the Rhine, where it was first made. Eau de 
Cologne, Cologne water.— National Educator. 


DYSPEPSIA-KILLER.” 


4th July, 1877, the writer promulgated his literary inde- 
pendence by publishing in the Boston Advertiser the following 
verses :— 
THE HEART. 
Two chambers hath the heart, 
And there 
Dwell Joy and Care. 


Wake, Joy, in thine! 
Thus Care in his 

Will peacefully recline. 
O, Joy, beware! 

Speak gently, 

Lest thou waken Care. 


So much confidence did the translator feel in the merits of 
his work, that he published the German as a guarantee of the 
Teutonic origin of his ideas. The German is as follows :— 


Zwei Kammern hat das Herz, 
Drin wohnen 

Die Freude und der Schmerz. 
Wacht Freude in der einen, 

So schlummert 

Der Schmerz still in der seinen. 
O, Freude, habe Acht! 

Sprich leise 

Dass nicht der Schmerz erwacht. 


‘* 1877, 7, 4” were the numbers at the end of the translation. 


Nearly nineteen years had passed by, and the verses were still 
enjoying their obscurity, when only a few days ago in a meds- 
cal journal, and under the caption of ‘ Dyspepsia-Killers,” in 
company with side-splitting witticisms, once more the innocent 
“ first poem ” greeted its author! Now, it may be, that the 
editor of the medical journal in question, ridden by the incubus 
of appropriateness, imagined that the use of the word ‘“ Joy” 
justified the classification of these verses with other ‘t Dyspep- 
sia-Killers.” Or, perhaps, the translation has some peculiarly 
potent, though occult, virtues recognized by the medical mind 
only. If so, the translator, ‘‘in the interests of suffering 
humanity,” is willing to have this translation published and re- 
published again and again, until dyspepsia shall be no more. 
Freperic ALLISON TUPPER. 


—_o——_ 


HOW THE MIND IS AFFECTED BY THE WEATHER. 


The psychology of the weather is suggested by Dr. T. D. 
Crothers as a promising subject of study. He says, in Science : 
‘‘ Very few persons recognize the sources of error that come 
directly from atmospheric conditions on experimenters and ob- 
servers and others. In my own case I have been amazed at the 
faulty deductions and misconceptions which were made in damp, 
foggy weather, or on days in which the air was charged with 


electricity and thunder storms were impending. What seemed 
clear to me at these times appeared later to be filled with error. 
An actuary in a large insurance company is obliged to stop work 
at such times, finding that he makes so many mistakes, which he 
is only conscious of later, that his work is useless. In a large 
factory, from ten to twenty per cent. less work is brought out 
on damp days and days of threatening storm. The superintend- 
ent, in receiving orders to be delivered at a certain time, 
takes this factor into calculation. There is a theory among 
mapy persons in the fire insurance business that in states of de- 
pressing atmosphere greater carelessness exists and more fires 
follow. Engineers of railway locomotives have some curious 
theories of trouble, accidents, and increased dangers in such 
periods, attributing them to the machinery.” Dr. Crothers 
adds that the conviction prevails among many active brain 
workers in his circle that some very {powerful forces, coming 
from what is popularly called the weather, control the work and 
the success of each one. 
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INDUSTRIES OF THE STATES. 


THE STANDING OF EACH IN ITS PRINCIPAL PRODUCT. 


Alabama ranks fourth in cotton. 

Arizona ranks second in silver. 

California ranks first in barley, grape culture, sheep, gold, 
and quicksilver. 

Colorado ranks first in silver. 

Connecticut ranks first in clocks. 

Delaware is way up in peaches. 

Dakota is the finest wheat-growing state. 

Florida ranks third in sugar and molasses. 

Georgia ranks second in rice and sweet potatoes. 

Indiana ranks second in wheat. 

Illinois ranks first in oats, meat packing, lumber traffic, malt 
and distilled liquors and miles of railway. 

Iowa ranks first in average intelligence of population, first in 
production of corn and first in production of swine. 

Idaho ranks sixth in gold and silver. 

Kentucky ranks first in tobacco, and has a world-wide repu- 
tation for thoroughbred horses and cattle. 

Louisiana ranks first in sugar and molasses. 

Maine ranks first in shipbuilding, slate and granite quarries, 
lumbering, and fishing. 

Maryland ranks fourth in coal. 

Massachusetts ranks first in cotton, woolen, and worsted 
goods, and in cod and mackerel fisheries. 


Michigan ranks first in copper, lumber, and salt. 

Minnesota ranks second in wheat and barley. 

Mississippi ranks second in cotton. 

Missouri ranks first in mules. 

Montana ranks fifth in silver and gold. 

New Mexico’s grazing facilities can’t be beat. 

Nebraska has abundant crops of rye, buckwheat, barley, flax 
and hemp. 

Nevada ranks second in gold. 

New Hampshire ranks third in the manufacture of cotton 

oods. 

New Jersey ranks first in fertilizing marl, zinc, and sj)_ 
goods.—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


I have somewhere seen that there is one state in the Union 
which does not entrust her governor with the veto power, 
Which state is it ? B. E. T. 

Ohio. 

Which is the oldest college periodical in America? 

Marr §. 

The Yale Literary Magazine, established in 1836, 


Please give the dates of special sessions of congress. M. 
There have been eleven sessions, as follows: 
1. By Adams, 1797. Difficulties with France. 
2. By Jefferson, 1803. Difficulties with and purchase of 
Louisiana. 
3. By Madison, 1809. Difficulties with England. 
4. By Madison, 1813. Difficulties with England. 
. By Van Buren, 1837. Financial crisis. 
6. By Harrison, 1841. Financial crisis. 
7. By Pierce, 1856. Difficulties in Kansas. 


8. By Lincoln, 1861. Secession of the Southern states. 

9. By Hayes, 1877. Appropriation for the army wanted. 
10. By Hayes, 1879. For failing to pass appropriation bills. 
11. By Cleveland, 1893. Financial crisis. 


What noted skeptic induced France and Holland to loan the 
Americans large sums of money to carry on the Revolutionary 
war. 

Tom Paine. 

Who have held the office of lieutenant-general of the United 
States army? X. 

Washington, Scott, Grant, Sherman, Sherdian, and Schofield. 


Why is the name ‘‘ laureate” given to famous poets. 

A laureate is one who has been crowned with laurels in rocog- 
nition of distinguished services or achievements. The Greeks 
crowned the winners of the great games with laurel, and 
afterwards did the same for their famous soldiers, poets, and 
scholars. Laurel was chosen for the wreath, probably, because 
it is among the most enduring of all the evergreens. 


Is ‘‘Ian Maclaren” a nom de plume? A. B. 
Yes; the pen name of Rev. John Watson, of Liverpool. 


How many of Charles Dickens’ children are living ? 
give their names. 

1. Three. 

2. Charles, Henry, and Mary. 
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Burrato; The Iroquois; first floor; parlor. These 
are the directions to the headquarters of the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association. Mr. Brewer will be glad to meet those 
wishing to engage teachers, and all teachers, whether seeking 
positions or not. Call, if only for two minutes. 
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Rhetoric 


By John Duncan Quackenbos, Emeritus Professor of 
Rhetoric in Columbia University. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


An entirely new book. It develops in a perfectly natural manner 
the laws and principles which underlie rhetorical art, and then shows 
their use and application and the different processes and kinds of com- 
position. Clear, simple, and logical in treatment, original in its departure 
from technical rules and traditions, and copiously illustrated with exam- 
ples, it is calculated to awaken interest in the study, to arouse enthusiasm 


for it, to stimulate teachers and pu 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue Woopianpers, By Thomas Hardy. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 364 pp. 

Mr. Hardy seems to have secured a literary “corner” on 
Wessex, where he findsit easy to locate scenes and develop char- 
acters. This story turns on the contrast between selfish and un- 
selfish love in men and between two women, one pure and one 
passionate. Grace Melbury, the daughter of a dealer in timber 
and bark, had been educated ‘like a lady,” as the result of her 
father’s ambition for her. When she came home from school, 
she was under a quasi engagement to marry Giles Winterborne, 
a cider manufacturer. Her father’s ambition led him to break 
off the match, and he succeeded in marrying Grace to Dr. 
Fitzpiers, who, although poor, was descended from an old 
‘‘county” family. Dr. Fitzpiers left his wife for Mrs. Char- 
mond, a young widow, and Grace — finding she loved Giles — 
tried to get a divorce, but failed. Dr. Fitzpiers, after 
Mrs. Charmond’s death on the continent, returned to Grace. 
She fled from him, taking refuge in Giles’ cottage. He gave 
the place up to her, and died of fever, caught while sleeping in 
the field exposed to a rainstorm. After a time Grace was 
reconciled to her husband, and Giles was forgotten. The de- 
lineation of character and recital of incidents are in Mr. 
Hardy’s best style. 

Strupies Epucarion, Scrence, Art, Hisrory. 
By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., LL.D. Chicago and New York: 
Werner School Book Company. 389 pp. 

This book reveals the master,— the master in pedagogy and 
authorship. He has before shown great ability in his publica- 
tions: ‘* President Garfield and Education,” ‘‘Schools and 
Studies,” ‘* The Old Northwest,” “* How to Teach and Study 
History,” ‘‘ The American Government,”’ ‘+ Jesus as a Teacher,” 
and .editor of ‘‘ The Works of James Abram Garfield.” He 
now increases his reputation by the publication of this new 
volume, consisting of twenty studies in education; viz., 
‘Sources of Human Cultivation,” ‘‘ The Dogma of Formal 
Discipline,” ‘*‘The Laws of Mental Congruence and Energy 
Applied to Some Pedagogical Problems,” ‘‘The Science and 
Art of Teaching,” ‘‘ Calvinism and Averaging in Education,” 
‘* President Eliot on Popular Education,” ‘‘ The Pedagogical 
Chair in the University and College,” ‘“‘ The Culture Value of 
the History of Education,” ‘‘The Teacher’s Preparation,” 
‘* History Teaching in School,” ‘‘The Moral and Religious 
Training of Children,” ‘‘ Payment by Results,” ‘* The Business 
Side of City School Systems,” ‘‘The American School Super- 
intendent,”’ “‘ The Educational Function of the Modern State,” 
‘*Some Social Factors in Popular Education in the United 
States,” ‘‘ Twenty Years of Public Schools in Rome,” ‘‘ Re- 
ligious Instruction in the Schools of Germany,” ‘‘ Education in 
Switzerland,” ‘‘ The Backwardness of Popular Education in 
England.” These subjects are treated with masterly skill, and 
are up to date. No man in the nation is more familiar with the 
science and art of teaching, or has more ability as a writer 
upon these subjects than Professor Hinsdale. Every educator 
will want a copy of this, his latest, book. 

Tue Doom or tue Hory City: Curist AND 
By Lydia Hoyt Farmer. New York: A. D. Randolph & Co. 
Ben Hur ” and the Prince of India ’’ contained more sun- 

shine, but no more historical truth, than this volume, which de- 
scribes the terrible scenes which preceded and attended the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Romans under Titus, A. D. 70. 
It is a sombre picture, but it has been painted by a conscien- 
tious and careful hand. Wide reading and hard work are 
attested on every page. In fact, the author seems to have 
worked almost too hard, for the signs of weariness are frequent 
in the lengthy quotations which have been transferred to the 
volume. The descriptive element is somewhat overdone, but, 
upon the whole, one rises from the perusal of these pages with 
gratitude that some one has given us such a commentary upon 
the twenty-third and twenty-fourth chapters of Matthew. The 
description of Rome at the beginning of the Christian era is es- 
pecially interesting, and the frequent and full references to the 
toilets of Jewish and Roman ladies will attract the attention of 
those who are interested in such matters. Sunday school 
libraries would be enriched by the addition of this volume. 

Tue Hovsst-Boat Boys. By Harry Castlemon, 
Author of the ‘‘ Gun-boat Series,” ‘“* Rocky Mountain Series,” 
‘* War Series.’’ Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. 12mo. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

This is a thrilling story well told. The incidents are so skil- 
fully arranged, and so graphically described, that the reader is 
held spell-bound from the beginning to the end. The heroes of 
the story, George M. Cord and Josh Shaw, are two bright, hon- 
est, and energetic Pennsylvania boys, whose parent and guar- 
dian are poor and illiterate, offering no encouragement to 
enable the boys to gratify their ambition to rise in the world. 
Yet they determine to break away from their discouraging en- 
vironment, and, if possible, work their way through college. 
They succeed in nearly fitting to enter, but are stopped here, 
for want of means. Now they strike out for themselves, build 
a house-boat, and start down the river as trappers, to earn 
money. They encounter thieves and robbers, are pursued by 
enemies, and engage in many battles, in which they always 
come out victorious. In the mean time, the fact is revealed to 
them that Josh Shaw is not the nephew of his guardian, as 
claimed, but the son of a rich Southern planter who had lost 
him when a child, and had offered $100,000 for his recovery. 
Uncle Shaw had stolen the child from a burning vessel, and 
held him hoping to secure the reward. They press on down 
the river, reach the father’s home and the son is recognized, 
and becomes an heir to a large fortune. Now the two boys are 
furnished with ample means, enter college, and reap the reward 
of their plucky heroism, as many others have done. The book 
is characterized by a high moral tone, and is wholesome as well 
as interesting. 

Vistons AND Service. Fourteen discourses delivered 
in college chapels. By William Lawrence, bishop of Massa- 
chusetts. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 235 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 

Two of these fourteen sermons were baccalaureate, preached 
to the graduating classes of ’91 and 93, at Harvard University. 
They are allespecially adapted to young men who are in training 
for life’s important duties, still they enforce truths and princi- 
ples of great interest and importance to all. The subjects 
treated are ‘The Young Man’s Vision,” ‘‘ The Challenge of 
Jesus,” ‘The Fixedness of Character,” ‘‘ The Worth of One 
Fact,” ‘A Skillful Defense,” ‘The Unchangeableness and 


the Changeableness of Faith,” ‘‘ The Priest’s Taunt,” ‘* Three 
Characters,” ‘* The University Man in Active Life,” ‘‘ Jesus in 
His Own City,” “‘ Heavenly-Mindedness, Privilege, and Help- 
fulness,” ‘* A Key-Note of College Life,” and “ A Servant of 
His Own Generation.” The style and spirit of these sermons 
are admirable, worthy of their distinguished author, and they 
circulate broad and liberal views, adapted to the age in which 
we live. This fact is evidence that the mantle of the distin- 
guished Bishop Brooks has fallen upon his successor. 


Laporatory Work 1N Cuemistry. By Edward H. 
Keiser. New York: American Book Company. 119 pp- 
Price, 50 cents. 

In these pages the author has given directions for a large 
number of laboratory experiments, all of which have been care- 
fully arranged for disciplinary effect, and with the purpose to 
present a body of valuable science information. The author 
has a well-defined conviction regarding the relation of the 
child’s own investigation to the amount of aid to be given him 
by the instructor. The explanations are all based on this con- 
viction, with the purpose of securing good discipline and im- 
portant knowledge. 


Tue AcapEMy Sona Book ror Scuoons anp 
LEGES. By Charles H. Levermore and Frederick Reddall. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Boards. 362 pp. 

_ This work is especially attractive for the range of its selec- 
tions, although the introduction to the study of music from the 
standpoint of the graded school teacher is an important feature 
of the work. The selections of national and patriotic songs de- 
serve commendation. It is evident that there will never be so 
many school song books that there will not be a place for one 
more. 


SPeENCERIAN VERTICAL PENMANSHIP. Seven Num- 
—_ New York: American Book Company. Price, 6 cents 
each. 

No system of penmanship has ever attained the same promi- 
nence as the Spencerian. It was the standard of classic grace 
for many decades. The vertical system found its most serious 
opponents in those who reverenced the curves of beauty in the 
Spencerian system. A year ago no vertical enthusiast would 
have been so rash as to predict that there would ever be a Spen- 
cerian vertical text such as we now have in the seven books of 
this series, known as the shorter course. The books are a little 
— than half the ordinary size, and are sold for 72 cents a 

ozen. 


Our System or GoveRNMENT. By Allan E. Rogers. 

Orono, Me.: By the author. Cloth. 584 pp. 

Professor Rogers has written a great book, has cast it in new 
molds, and has adapted it to the classroom. The first 430 
pages are devoted to the civil government of the United States, 
a brief history of civic ideas in earliest times in England, and 
through the development of the colonies into the states. It 
then treats of the constitution of the United States, giving one 
of the best presentations of the scope and applicability of each 
article and of every department of government. The last 150 
pages treat of the special early history of Maine, and then re- 
cite in the ways and means of administrating affairs of 
state in Maine. Wherever the constitution or principles and 
methods of administration are the same as in the United States, 
a reference note tells where this exposition may be found in the 
earlier part of the book. It is quite out of the ordinary to find 
a work published by the author creditable to its make up, but 
this is substantially as well made as though it had been brought 
out by an established house. 


Tue Century MaGazinse— Vou. LI. New Series. 
Vol. XXIX. November, 1895, to April, 1896. Beautifully 
bound. Profusely illustrated. New York: The Century 
Company. 960 pp. 

The bound volumes of such a magazine as the Century con- 
tains more excellent reading in greater variety than any other 
book published. The best stories of the times, both short and 
serial, the most scholarly things in science, art, and literature, 
together with vigorous discussions of the questions of the day, 
and a vivid portrayal of history all find themselves at home in 
this volume. Fifty of the poetic geniuses, aspirants, and ama- 
teurs from all over the world have versified in this volume. 
Here, Henry M. Stanley writes on Africa; Greely and Burch- 
grevink on Antarctic conditions ; Howells tells us who are our 
brethren; Kipling weaves the Brushwood Boy into fiction; 
Stockton charms us with Captain Eli’s best ear; Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer writes up the churches and cathedrals of France ; 
Hopkinson Smith recites the story of a personally conducted 
arrest in Constantinople; Bret Harte pictures the devotion of 
Enriquez; Edith M. Thomas tells of Glamour; Benjamin Kidd, 
the evolution genius, portrays a midsummer night; Sloane con- 
tinues his Napoleonic panorama; Roosevelt and William E. 
Russell talk politics; the author of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” has a 
continued story, and a hundred other equally well-known and 
attractive writers have contributed to these pages, that are full 
of good things in verse, prose, and picture. 

TuRKEY, AND THE ARMENIAN Arrocitixs. A Reign 
of Terror. The Red Cross to the Rescue. By Rev. Edwin 
Munsell Bliss, with introduction by Miss Frances E. Willard. 
Philadelphia: Hubbard Publishing Co. Boston: George M. 
Smith & Co. 560 pages. Price, $2.00. 

This book tells the painful story clearly and tersely, which 
has shocked the entire Christian world, and it claims to contain 
the only re/iable information yet given to the public. Itisa 
graphic and thrilling history of the terrible massacres that have 
occurred in Armenia, within the last year, by the Kurds and 
Turkish soldiers, under the eye and with the tacit approval of 
the bigoted Moslem sultan ; and also the history of the events 
that have led up to these brutal atrocities. The summary of 
these bloody and shocking atrocities gives 50,000 harmless and 
inoffensive subjects butchered, 12,600 housesand shops burned, 
47,000 plundered, 40,000 forced to accept Mohammedanism, 
leaving 400,000 destitute and starving subjects dependent upon 
the charity of Christian nations. It seems hardly possible that 
such a spectacle can be witnessed, in any nation, in the last de- 
cade of the nineteenth century, yet it has been. And it is here 
explained that four powerful influences, acting together, have 
resulted in these extensive and inhuman butcheries and tortures. 
First, Moslem fanaticism, which has infuriated the Turk. He 
is not naturally inhuman and brutal above other men, but he is 
a Mohammedan, and has been taught for centuries that a 
Christian slain was the surest passport to heaven. This insane 
impulse of awful fanaticism has urged him on to slaughter men, 


women, and children without mercy. Second, Christian civiliza- 

tion is another influence inspiring the Armenian, and arousing 

Turkish hostility. Third, the jealousy of the European powers 

(the Eastern Question) preventing armed interference. Miss 
Frances E. Willard, in her introduction to this volume, has ar- 
raigned America,’ England, and the other Christian nations of 
Europe for their apathy and cowardice, ‘‘ standing like traitors, 
as cold hearted spectators” of these terrible atrocities. This 
charge seems too severe. It is admitted that the cowardice and 
national jealousy and greed are strong reasons for inactivity of 
some of these nations, but consider for a moment what would 
be the consequence of armed interference against Turkey, in 
view of these massacres. They would, first of all, butcher 
every Armenian in sight, and continue in the work until that peo- 
ple were swept from the nation. Christian sympathy and material 
aid are called for without measure to carry on the noble work 
being done by the Red Cross officials, under the lead of the 
saintly Clara Barton, but it is still a question how far armed 
interference should be employed. Fourth, the ambition of 

Russia is another influence working against the Armenian cause. 

Russia is anxious to enlarge her empire by the possession of 

Constantinople, and she is not scrupulous as to the means of se- 

curing it. This book, admirably written inent scholar 

and traveler, cannot fail to attract universal ay ,ention, and to 
secure a large sale. 

Wuar Tuey Say in New A Book of 
Signs, Sayings, and Superstitions. Collected by Clifton 
Johnson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth. 263 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

This is a delicious serving up of the foibles of our people. 
It is not true that New Englanders have any more weaknesses 
or superstitions than other sections, but people delight in talk- 
ing about the witches of old as they do about the ‘‘ windy” 
West, about bean-eating Boston and pork-eating Chicago. The 
beauty of it is that New Englanders really enjoy it, and have 
no disposition to lessen the fun of the rest of the world. 

There are those who find satisfaction in a four-leaved clover, 
the moon over the right shoulder, the wet moon, the fortune in 
the tea grounds; but it had never been supposed that a book 
could be made of ‘‘ What They Say in New England,” that 
they do not say in the same way in other parts of the country. 

This is much more than a collection of odd sayings. It is a 
valuable grouping of what our fathers did as well as said. 
While the majority of these sayings have a foreign ancestry, 
they have been changed materially in many instances by being 
given a peculiarly local twist. .For convenience, the matter is 
classified under numerous headings, such as money, luck, warts, 
tea grounds, snakes, love and sentiment, weather, etc., each of 
which is introduced, by an appropriate design. The book is 
unique in style as well as in character, and will be found of 
singular interest to all, and of special value to all lovers of 
folk-lore. 


Victor Buzzuanp. A Nature Fairy Story. By 
Mrs. A. F. Bell, Chicago: A. Flanagan. 108 pp. Price, 25 
cents. 

Mr. Flanagan has had great success in securing for publica- 
tion some rare bits of teachers’ work for the schoolroom. This 
fairy-like study of various insects is such a charming bit of 
work that it might well take the place in child-life that ‘‘ The 
Jungle Book” has taken among older readers. There is real 
genius in this treatment of the inhabitants of Buzzland. 


“Tur GRADUATE Courses” for 1896-97, giving 
the courses offered by twenty-three of the leading colleges and 
universities in this country, has been issued from the press of 
Messrs. Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 


Cuartes H. Kerr & Co., 56 Fifth avenue, Chicago, 
are about to issue ‘‘ Our Nation’s History and Song,” with the 
campaign songs our fathers sang, by Joseph M. Clary, which 
will contain 480 pages. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Tue AmericAN Book Company adds to White’s 
Series of Mathematics an exceptionally good treatise on ‘* The 
Elements of Plane Geometry, by John Macnie, edited by Emer- 
son E. White. Cloth. 244 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


Leacu, & Sansorn, Boston, in their 
Student’s Series of English Classics, present a finely bound 
edition of ‘*‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” edited by Katherine 
Lee Bates. 204 pp. Price, 35 cents. 


Hovauron, Mirrurn, & Co. issue as No. 93 of 
their Riverside Literature Series Shakespeare’s ‘‘ As You Like 
It,” edited and annotated by Richard Grant White (15 cents). 
As No. 94 they issue the first three books of ‘* Paradise Lost,” 
by John Milton. 


() 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Connecticur YANKEE IN KiNG ARTHUR’s CourRT. By Mark 
Twain. Price, $1.75.——-WeEsseEX TALES. By Thomas Hardy. Price, 
$1.50. HONOR ORMTHWAITE. Price, $1.00.—Tuk UNDER SIDE OF 
TuINGs. By Lilian Bell. Price, $1.25.—JeRRY, THB DREAMER, By 
Will Payne. Price, $1.25. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DEBATE. By George Jacob Holyoake. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 7 

Aus HERZ UND WELT. Selected and annotated by Dr. Wilhelm 
Bernhardt. Price, 25 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Tue Brrru OF THE RAINBOW; OR, ERIN’S VISION (A Drama.). By 
Rev. P. T. Carew. Arlington, N. J.: Catholic Protectory Print. 

Smitu’s EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF INTERMEDIAL PENMANSHIP (8 
numbers). New York: H. P. Smith Publishing Company. 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Charles and Mary Lamb. Boston; 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. ’ 

Wuat I Know Anour Books. By George C, Lorimer. Price, 75 
cents. Boston: James H. Earle. 

Tuk Mounp Burtpers; THEIR WoRKS AND Revics. By Rev. 
Stephen D. Peet (Vol. 1.). Illustrated. Chicago: Office of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian. 

TEACHING THE LANGUAGE—ARTs. By B. A. Hinsdale. Price, $1.50. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

REPORTS RECEIVED. 

Maine.—Marlborough, Mass.—Concord, Mass.—Ohio.—New York.— 
Holliston, Mass.—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Cambridge, Mass.—Albany, N. Y. 
—St. Johnsbury, Vt.—Fall River, Mass.—Northbridge, Mass.— ewark, 
N. J.—Waltham, Mass.—Montclair, N. J.—Fall River, Mass.—Chelsea, 
Mass. 


CATALOGUES. 
University of Michigan.—Framingham [Mass.] Normal.—Roanoke 
College. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, Suit 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, IIl. 
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For Brain- Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is, without exc: ption, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion ; and where 
the system has become debilita- 
ted by disease, it acts as a general 
tonic and vitalizer, affording sus- 
tenance to both brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa. says: “I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral and 
nervous systems, causing debility and ex 
haustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

June 23-25: Arkansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Arkadelphia, Ark. 

June 23: Texas Colored Teachers’ State Asso- 
ciation, Corsicana, Tex. 

June 23-25: Kentucky Educational Association, 
Newport, Ky. 

June 23-25: Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Warrensburg, Mo. 

June 24-26: University Convocation of New 
Yorl:, Albany, N. Y. 

June 30: West Virginia Educational Associ- 
ation, Charleston, W. Va. 

June 30-July 1: Manual Training Teachers’ 
Association of America, New York City. 

June 30-July 1,2: Ohio State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 

June 30—July 1, 2: Alabama Educational Asso- 
ciation, Talladega, Ala. 

June 30-—July 38: South Carolina Teachers’ 
Association, Rock Hill, S. C. 

July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 7-9: New York State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Auburn, N. Y. 

July 7-10: Music Teachers’ National Associ- 
ation, Denver, Colo. 

July 7-10: National Educational Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

duly 9, 10, 11, and 13: American Institute of 
Instruction, Bethlehem, N. H. 

July 14-31: Georgia State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Cumberland Island, Ga. 

July 14-16, Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Deerpark, Md. 

July 14-17: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

July 21-23: Tennessee State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Humboldt, Tenn. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 


The baccalaureate sermon at the state normal 
school was delivered by Rev. William H. Ram- 
sey; at Wesleyan Seminary by President Gal- 
lagher. The annual address at East Maine 
conference seminary, by Rev. Dr. S. F. Upham 
of Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. Y. 

Governor Cleaves has appointed Hon. E. F. 
Webb of Waterville, President Hyde of Bow- 
doin College, and General S. D. Leavitt of 
Eastport on a committee to investigate the de- 
sirability of establishing a new normal school 
in Central Maine. If the school is found neces- 
sary, the commission will soon choose the lo- 
cation. 

Following the plan adopted by many of our 
most progressive institutions of learning of sim- 
plifying and making more instructive Com- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Commencement at State Agricultural College, 
June 3, was largely attended. President Murk- 
land presided. The American orchestra of 
Nashua, C. C. Eastman, director, furnished the 
music. Hon. Lyman D. Stevens offered prayer, 
Rev. A. E. Winship, editor JournaL or Epv- 
cation, delivered the commencement address, 
‘‘which was of the most interesting character. 
Mr. Winship is an excellent speaker, and his 
address was stirring and forcible in every par- 
ticular. He took for his subject ‘ Leadership.’” 
The prospects of the college, in its present inde- 
pendent position, separated from Dartmouth, 
are encouraging. 

Dartmouth College is probably the mother of 
more teachers thanany other New England col- 
lege ; and eveninMassachusetts, with its Harvard, 
Amherst, Williams, Tufts, Boston University, 
and Institute of Technology, Dartmouth makes 
a remarkable showing. Her men are found 
as school superintendents in Amherst, Andover, 
Chelsea, Fitehburg, Gloucester, Greenfield, 
Haverhill, Lowell, Melrose, Newton, North 
Adams, Palmer, Southbridge, Stowe, Waltham, 
Webster, Westfield, and in districts composed 
of Bridgewater and Abington, North Andover 
and Methuen, Sandwich, Mashpee and Bourne, 
South Hadley and Granby, Winchendon and 
Lunenburg, Yarmouth and Dennis. Dartmouth 
graduates are found at the head of high schools 
in Acton, Amesbury, Andover, Attleboro, Ar- 
lington, Athol, Ayer, Belchertown, Boston 
(evening), Brimfield, Brookfield, Charlestewn, 
Chelsea, Chicopee, Danvers, Everett, Gardner, 
Gloucester, Hingham, Lancaster, Lawrence, 
Lynn (English), Middleboro, Milford, North 
Andover, North Easton, Roxbury, South Had- 
ley, Stoughton, Swampscott, Tewksbury, 
Wakefield, Webster, Westfield, Worcester 
(English), and of academies in Andover (Phil- 
lips), Boston, Bradford, and Marion (Taber) ; 
and of the Fitchburg normal school. The num- 
ber of instructors in colleges, high and private 
schools, and of principalships of city grammar 
schools, adds greatly to Dartmouth’s honor roll. 
One of the state agents, the president of the 
Boston school board, and one of the Boston su- 
pervisors are Dartmouth graduates. A singular 
incident was noted in Springfield a few years 
ago,— the high school diplomas were signed by 
three Dartmouth men, —the president of the 
school board, the superintendent of schools, and 
a principal of the high school. 


VERMONT. 

A class of ten graduated at Black River 
Academy at Ludlow this year. The diplomas 
were presented by Hon. Dexter Richards of 
Newport, N. H., who entered the institution in 
1835, the first year of its existence. It is ex- 
pected that Miss Sheldon, who was seriously 
injured by a fall from her bicycle, will be able 
to resume her work at the beginning of the fall 
term. ‘The year has been prosperous, in num- 
ber of stndents and in additions to its equip- 
ment, a valuable reference library and a well 
equipped physical laboratory having been se- 
cured since lagt fall. 

The thirtieth anniversary of the Randolph state 
normal school and the ninetieth of the Orange 
county grammar school was celebrated June 14- 
18. The sermon before the graduating class was 
by Rev. C. H. Richardson of Norwich. Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday, examinations. 
At the graduating exercises, address by Rev. I.P. 
Booth of Morrisville. Alumnidinner, Judson E. 
Cushman toastmaster, and short addresses from 
many of the thousand graduates of the normal 
school invited to be present. Concert given by 
the Montpelier glee club. The next term begins 
August 27, and examinations of those who de- 
sire to enter at that time will be had on 
Wednesday. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


A. P. Beckwith, for many years the very 
successful superintendent of Adams, has been 
elected principal of the Salem state normal 
school. 

Phineas L. Bates, secretary of the Boston 
school committee since 1879, died June 15, 
after a short illness. 

Mrs. Mary E. C. Hayes, 319 Marlboro street, 
has just closed her fortieth year of teaching, 
twenty-four of which she has been principal of 
a family schoolin Boston. For sixteen years 
she was a prominent teacher. at North Gran- 
ville and Glenwood Ladies’ seminaries, then 
under the management of Hiram Orcutt. Her 
school in Boston is now to be discontinued as a 
boarding school. Mrs. Hayes’ success as a 


Teachers Should Specialize } 


twenty - five. 
alogues and particulars. 
Address : 


10t-eow 


< ihaananie is a growing demand in the High Schools of the country 
for good commercial teachers — men of broad general culture 
and education, who are specialists in commercial work. Drexe] 
Institute, Philadelphia, has established a department for the train- 
ing of such teachers, and the demand this year for its graduates 
far exceeds the supply. The salaries offered have run all the way 
from $750 to $1,500. The class of 1896-97 will be limited to 
Intending applicants should send at once for cat- 


SECRETARY AND REGISTRAR, 


Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 


teacher has been well earned and fully deserved. 
She has few equals and no superiors, especially 
in the departments of history and literature. 
Her patrons and friends will be pleased to learn 
that, though Mrs. Hayes has closed her school, 
she will continue to instruct classes of day- 
pupils in three courses; viz., in literature, 
Shakespeare, and medieval history. We under- 
stand that a large class in literature is already 
engaged for the autumn. 

The baccalaureate sermon to the members of 
the graduating class of the Institute of Tech- 
nology was preached by Dr. E. Winchester 
Donald; at Newton Theological Seminary, by 
President Alvah Hovey; at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, by Professor G. F. Moore; 
at Lasell Seminary, by Dr. Reuen Thomas; at 
Bradford Academy, by Dr. N. Boynton; at 
Dean Academy, by Dr. J. K. Mason of Buf. 
falo, N. Y.; at Cushing Academy, by Principal 
H. S. Cowell. 

Professor Ralph W. Gifford and Mrs. Sarah 
L. Gifford of Greenfield Prospect-hill school 
have been elected principals of Howard Semi- 
nary, at West Bridgewater. 

The summer schools in this state will be held: 
Harvard, six weeks, from July 3; Wellesley, 
from July 8 to August 19; Martha’s Vine- 
yard, from July 13, two months; Clark Univer- 
sity, from July 13 to 25; N. E. Chautauqua, at 
South Framingham, from July 20 to August 1; 
Institute of Technology, three supplementary 
courses during vacation; Amherst College, 
from July 6, six weeks. 

Milton school board had dismissed Hiram 
Tuell, the principal of their high school. The 
pupils, parents, and citizens rose in rebellion, 
and demanded the reasons for this action, which 
the board, for a time, refused to give. Finally, 
the board replied to the protest. A committee 
of twenty citizens of Milton chosen to represent 
the town met to take action on this reply, and 
on learning that the board had, in the mean- 
time, reappointed Mr. Tuell for another year, 
voted to take no further action in the matter 
for the present. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Commencement at Wesleyan University will 
occur June 21-24. Baccalaureate sermon, by 
President B. P. Raymond, D.D.,LL.D. ; univer- 
sity sermon, by Bishop A. W. Wilson, D D.; 
address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
by Professor John W. White, Ph.D. 

The Schoolmasters’ Round Table of Western 
Connecticut has been duly organized at Bridge- 
port, with Superintendent M. S. Crosby of 
Waterbury as president, Emma G. Olmstead’of 
Bridgeport as secretary, and the executive 
committee consists of Superintendent C. W. 
Deane of Bridgeport, G. D. Northrop of Dan- 
bury, and C. A. Tucker of Norwalk. Meetings 
will be held in February, May, and December. 

A prize of $50 has been offered by Professor 
Cook of Yale for the best unpublished poem of 
not more than 100 lines in length upon some 
subject connected with history or art, which 
shall be submitted by the writer on or before 
May 15, 1897. Competition is open to students 
of the university in all departments. The 
award will be made by a committee, consisting 


of Messrs. Edmund Clarence Stedman, Thomas 


mencements, the Lewiston normal training 
school, Adelaide V. Finch, principal, had its 
commencement exercises (June 17) of a} 
widely different character from the usual in the | 
past. Instead of the time-honored essays being | 
read, there was an address by Rev. A. Frederic | 
Dunnells, a brilliant speaker, a man long inter-| 
ested in school work, and an active member of 
the board of education of Bath. Another im- 
portant feature of the commencement was the 
training school exhibit, in which all pupils and 
teachers-in-training were represented by several 
kinds of regular class work, and which gave a 
far better idea as to what the teachers-in-train- 
ing and pupils have accomplished than essays 
could possibly do, 
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Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure.—The best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mai 


SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD AND NERVE TONIC. 
Vitalized Phosphites 


Is a special food to nourish and strengthen the brain 
and body. 
ox-brain and wheat-germ ; the formula is on each 
During the past thirty years it has restored 
strength and vigor to thousands of overworked 
brain-wearied men and women. 
as well as a curative of mental or nervous exhaustion. 
It gives active brain and nerves exactly what they 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Vitalized Phosphites is a highly concentrated white 

powder, 


It contains the phosphoid element of the 


It is a preventive. 


pleasant to taste, free from narcotics. 


56 West 25th St., New York. 
druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). , 


Bailey Aldrich, and Francis Fisher Browne. 
The faculty has arranged for the establish- 
ment of a teachers’ course, open to teachers of 
public and private schools of Connecticut. 
Those taking this course will have their names 
entered on the cataiogue, but will not be re- 
garded as candidates for degrees. 

A party of nearly a hundred Yale seniors de- 
fied the college authorities, and tore down the 
staging erected to put in place the new statue 
of the late President Woolsey. The faculty 
and corporation voted to put the new statue in 
front of the Yale fence, near Durfee hall, vir- 
tually abolishing the play and general meeting 
and frolic ground of the seniors. The faculty 
put the staging in place, in order that the statue 
might be located in time for an elaborate com- 
mencement dedication. The seniors tore thie 
staging down, hurled the boards together, and 
burned them, shouting defiance at the faculty. 
There was no interference by the college au- 
thorities. A deputation from the class waited 
on Dean Wright, and informed him that, if the 
statue is put in place, it will be damaged. It is 
known that there was opposition to the site 
raised in both the faculty and corporation, but 
the dissenters were outvoted. A member of 
the corporation has since said that the statue of 
ex-President Woolsey will be put in place in 
front of the Yale fence, despite all opposition 
by the students. We wonder whether these 
hundred rebel defiant seniors will get their 
diplomas? Under whose control is Yale Uni- 
versity, anyway ? 

The Yale art school has recently held 
its twenty-seventh anniversary. Prizes were 
awarded, and exhibits of studies were made 
in several classes. Next year the William 
Wirt Winchester scholarship prize of $1,500 
will be awarded to the successful candidate, 
which will enable her to spend two years in 
study in Paris. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


It, has been announced that Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller will give Vassar College $1,000,000 
for a new recitation hall. 

Miss Amelia Kierstead of grammar school 
No. 17 has taught in New York city fifty-four 
years. She has now retired from active ser- 
vice. The school board has passed this resolu- 
tion upon the retirement of this ‘frail little 
woman with snow-white hair and pleasant 
smile ” : — 

Whereas, Miss Amelia Kierstead, principal of fe- 
male department, school No. 17, who has this day 
been retired, was appointed as teacher in our schools 
in 1842, and as principal in 1844, and during this long 
career has proved to be a most conscientious and 
efficient head of her school, exerting at all times the 
happiest influences on those whose good fortune it 
was to be associated with her, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this board place upon record its ap- 
preciation of her long and faithful service. 

This is the first time the board has taken 

such action. Superintendent John Jasper at- 
tended this school under her, and upon the 
occasion of the presentation of the resolution 
he made impressive remarks. Miss Kierstead 
was born in the city, and from the time she was 
old enough to go to school up to the first of 
April, this year, she has been in the schools all 
the time, either as pupil or teacher. School 
No. 17 has known no other principal. She is 
now seventy-six years of age, having begun 
teaching at the age of twenty. 
New York University turns out a promising 
batch of attorneys this year, 134, and six of 
whom (God bless ’em, and send them clients 
speedily!) were of the sex that usually wears 
the gown without the cap. One woman, learned 
in the law, Anita Hetherington Haggerty, a 
pretty, black-eyed, self-possessed lawyer, who 
already wore the honors of an LL.B., was 
made a master of the law, in company with 
eight masculine companions, and prizes were 
passed around with lavish hand. The women 
won two out of three university prizes, and 
were buried in flowers and applause. Miss 
Lauterbach is one of them. Dr. Caroline Bris- 
tol has three professions, and géts a $100 prize 
to boot. 


1, 50 cts. 
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falo, is in a thriving condition, and has fully 
met the most sanguine expectations of its 
warmest friends in the results of the first year 
of its existence. 

Chautauqua lake summer school, from June 
27 to August 24; Union College, at Saratoga, 
from July 5 to August 14. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The baccalaureate sermon at Princeton Uni- 
versity was delivered by President Patton. 

Forty enraged school teachers, each with 
forty indignant and active friends, are making 
it uncomfortable for Jersey city directors of 
education. The cause is the proposed estab- 
lishment of a new training school, or training 
department in the new school, to be opened in 
the autumn. This makes many changes neces- 
sary, which the teachers do not favor. Super- 
intendent Snyder defends the action of the 
board. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia is handicapped by her sectional 
school boards, as New York was before her 
late deliverance under the new law, but, not- 
withstanding, the city has made rapid progress 
in the improvement of her schools during the 
last few years. The teachers have deserved 
and gained position and influence; the girls’ 
high and normal schools have been separated, a 
new normal school building, the best in the 
county, erected, and many other desirable im- 
provements have been made. The press of the 
city, the Educational Club, Principal Cliff of 
the normal school, and Superintendent Brooks 
may share the praise of this good work. 

The superintendents, teachers, pupils, pa- 
rents, and all broad-minded citizens of Lebanon 
are very proud of their high school. June 9 
they graduated twenty-eight young men and 
women with much enthusiasm. 

The Bryn Mawr degree of bachelor of arts 
was conferred upon thirty-nine young women 
at the last commencement. In addition to the 
candidates for the baccalaureate degree, there 
were five candidates for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy and four for the degree of master of 
arts. 

Commencement at Haverford College oc- 
cured the first week in June. The annual 
alumni address was delivered by Professor 
Rufus M. Jones on the attitude and service of 
the scholar. Dr. George S. Fullerton of the 
university of Pennsylvania addressed the gradu- 
ating class. The ceremony of: laying the 
cornerstone of the mechanical building was 
observed as a part of the commencement exer- 
cises. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington, Ind. 

By the death of Superintendent J. R. Starkey 
of Martinsville the state loses a most valuable 
man. For more than twenty years he had 
charge of the schools of Martinsville. The 
high efficiency of the schools is his best monu- 
ment. Superintendent W. D. Kerlin of Worth- 
ington has been elected as his successor. 

At the May meeting of the state board of 
education contracts for the state school books 
were made. Montgomery Revised History, 
the Indiana Revised Physiologies, and the Hyde 
books in English were adopted. The state 
school book law is growing in favor, and it is 
safe to say that it has come to stay. 

The commencement programmes of high 
schools bear testimony this year to one very 
interesting fact; viz., the large number of 
young men graduates. In many cases the 
majority and often the entire class are men. 

Mr. N. C. Kaufman of this year’s class in 
Indiana University has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Middletown schools. 

Mr. W. C. Redmond, also of this year’s class 
in Indiana University, will be the superintend- 
ent at Mooresville next year. 

Professor J. S. Hussey, for the past three 
years the successful superintendent at Carmel, 
has resigned. 

One of the best commencement addresses of 
the year was that given by Dr. W. L. Bryan 
on Lincoln at the Anderson commencement. 


KENTUCKY. 


The following summer schools will begin July 
6: Cheyenne county, W. W. Logan, conductor ; 
Lyon county, R. S. Lawrence, conductor; 
Hamilton county, W. H. Wasson, conductor ; 


Summer Resorts. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON 


AS 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


VACATION RATES: 
IfMr. Haynes, of the Broadway Central Hotel, 
New York, and the United States Hotel, 
Boston, Mass., will make special rates for the 
season: — 


240 Rooms at $1.00 per day. 
200 Rooms at $1.50 per day. 
200 Rooms at $2.00 per day. 
With Full Board $1.50 per day extra. 
Or, guests may take rooms only, and purchase single 
tickets for such meals as they require. 
A discount of 10 per cent. for full week's stay or longer. 
Send for Maps and Circulars to Broadway 
Central Hotel, New York, or to the United 
States Hotel, Boston. TILLY HAYNES, 


TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 


101 The Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Established in 1884. 
Positions filled, 4,000. 


Cherokee county, A. E. Bennett, conductor; 
Kingman county, N. H. Gaines, conductor; Rice 
county, H. C. Minnich, conductor; Franklin 
county, W. M. Sinclair, conductor; Gove 
county, L. A. Park, conductor; Sherman 
county, W. G. Reste, conductor. 

The following will begin July 27: Hodgman 
county, R. F. Malaby, conductor; Ellis county, 
John Deitrick, conductor; Pawnee county, Eli 
G. Foster, conductor; Kiowa county, N. F. 
Daum, conductor; Meade county, H. Winsor, 
conductor; Stafford county, county superin- 
tendent, conductor; Comanche county, E. T. 
Barber, conductor; Sedwick county, J. M. 
Naylor, conductor. 

The county superintendents’ meeting was held 
at Newton on May 12 to 14. 


OHIO. 


The color line seems to be drawn even in 
Ohio. Members of the Cincinnati board of 
education are agitating for the repeal of the 
law providing for mixed schools, and a return 
to the old system of separate schools for the 


colored children. Statistics are advanced to 
show that the colored children make more 
rapid progress in separate schools. One high 
school in the city formerly graduated fifteen to 
twenty colored children each year; but under 
the system of mixed schools, the number has 
gradually decreased, until this year there are 
only four to be graduated. The spirit of the 
law for mixed schools would seem to require 
that colored teachers be employed in some of 
the schools, but Cincinnatiis too near Kentucky 
to permit that. A member of the board of 
education says that the position of a colored 
teacher in a mixed school would be simply 
unbearable. This condition of things makes 
another argument for the separate schools, in- 
asmuch as such schools would provide places for 
colored teachers, and thus be an incentive to 
the ambition of the colored people. 


MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, E. L. BriaGs, Coldwater. 
This is President James B. Angell’s twenty- 
fifth year of service at the Michigan university, 
and a celebration in his honor is being pre- 


W. Walker; Superintendent N. A. Richards of 
Greenville is to succeed Superintendent H. I. 
Frost of West Bay City ; Superintendent Craw- 
ford of Constantine is to sueceed Superintend- 
ent J. B. Estabrook of Grand Haven; Professor 
Austin George of the state normal is to succeed 
Superintendent M. A. Whitney of Ypsilanti. 
The somewhat depressed financial condition 
for the past two years has resulted ina consid- 
able reduction in appropriations for schools in 
several of the larger cities. Detroit reduces its 
fund for teachers’ wages $60,000, and Saginaw, 
E. S., $18,000. Other towns are materially re- 
ducing wages or reducing the teaching force. 
Special teaching feels the effect more than any 
other department. 7 
The state association of city superintendents 
elected as officers: tf. R. Hathaway of Flint, 
president; J. D. Schiller of Niles, vice-presi- 
dent; E. L. Briggs of Coldwater, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Professor J. O. Reed of University of Michi- 
gan is absent fora year of study in Europe. 
Mr. St. John will have charge of his work in 
physics during his absence. 


KANSAS. 
State Editor, M. L. FIELDS, Topeka. 


Election and reélection of teachers occurred 
after the reorganization of the boards in May, 
when the new members entered upon the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

In first-class cities the members elected in 
April do not enter the board until August. 
Leavenworth and Topeka have both reélected 
their superintendents unanimously. Kansas 
City is said to be in a deadlock. Atchison, 
Fort Scott, and Wichita have not been heard 
from. 

Principal Hunter of the Atchison county high 
school has been unanimously reélected.  Dick- 
inson county and Labette have the only other 
such schools in the state. 

The state normal school at Emporia enrolls 
this year in all departments more than 1,500 
students. This is a much larger number than 
ever before. 

The county superintendents held their annual 
fmeeting at Newton in May. 

Hon. H. C. Speer, formerly state superin- 
tendent, has resigned. 


pared by the regents and faculty to take place 
during the commencement season. 

There will be a celebration at Michigan Uni- 
versity alumni day of commencement week, of 
the completion of President James B. Angell’s 
twenty-fifth year of service atthe university, as 
a personal tribute to Dr. Angell. 

The commencement exercises of the Michi- 
gan state normal school will be held June 19-24. 
Address by Professor Arnold Tompkins. 

Superintendent C. O. Hoyt, who has been in 
charge of the schools of Lansing for the past 
three years, has been chosen to succeed Profes- 
sor Austin George as head of the training school 
of the state normal at Ypsilanti. Superintend- 
ent S. B. Laird of Dowagiac has been elected as 
Mr. Hoyt’s successor. Principal A. E. Curtis 
of Adrian is to succeed Superintendent George 


The June School Review, 


This will be one of the most notable issues of an 
educational periodical ever published in the United 
States. The special features will be: 

First: A tabular statement of the entrance require- 
ments in the leading colleges and universities of the 
United States. This table has been prepared with 
rreatest care and revised by officers of the various 
institutions represented. It willjtherefore be a reli- 
able hand-book for all interested in this subject. 

Second : Official preliminary report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten of the National Educational Associ- 
ation, on College Entrance Requirements. This 
report is in part a discussion of the above mentioned 
tables. Among those who will participate in it are 
Supt. A. F. Nightingale, Professor F. W. Kelsey, Pro- 
fessor B. A. Hinsdale, Professor Paul H. Hanus, 
Professor Charles 8. Palmer, and Principal J. R. 
Bishop. 

The usual strong departments will be maintainec 
in this issue. The number will contain 128 pages, 
will be handsomely illustrated, and may be had for 20 
cents in stamps. 


Address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
University Press Division, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


i b- 
The subscription price is $1.50 a year. New su 
scribers may begin with September, and receive the 
June issue free. 


Uncle Sam Offers 


A splendid chance for teachers of higher 
education or young college men to secure 
a professiona education in law, medicine, 
science, etc., while earning from $1,200 to 
$1,800 per annum as Assistant Examiners 
in the Patent Office. A high grade in 
competitive examination is all that is re- 
quired. Particulars free if you mention 
“Journal of Education.” 

National Correspondence Institute, 

Washington, D. ©. 


days; ‘10 orders in every 12 calls.”’ Convass- 


The Kansas Reading Circle, under the man- 
agement of a committee of county superintend- 
ents, is doing a great and good work. 

Superintendent D. F. Shirk of Abilene is the 
man to address for information and encourage- 
ment. 

The April meeting of the state board of educa- 
tion listened to the report of committees that 
had visited certain colleges to inspect class work 
and facilities. 


Teachers as Agents 


WANTED FOR 


Barnes’ Popular History of the United 
States, complete in one volume, 752 
pages, 8vo, 300 fine illustrations, —a 
standard, handsome book for the li- 
brary, — by the author of Barnes’ 
The 
Suitable to 


“ Brief History” for schools. 
1896 edition now ready. 


fil in vacation or term time profit- 


ably. Price, cloth $3.50, half leather 
$5.00. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, Commission returned if 


agency is taken, 


A. S. BARNES & CO, 
PUBLISHERS, 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


these colleges that if their graduates are to 
have any recognition in the matter of state cer- 
tificates, there must be an increase of facilities 
in certain lines, more care in maintaining 
standards for admission, and strict conformity 
to the rule that heads of departments, and not 
students, should give instruction in the teach- 
ers’ normal course. It was reported that sev- 
eral of the schools visited were found doing 
superior work. 

The board decided to continue its rule re- 
quiring that college graduates must, in order to 
be admitted to the professional examination by 
virtue of their diplomas, bave had at least one 


year’s experience in teaching. 

The resolution adopted that non-resident 
teachers may secure license as institute work- 
ers by obtaining, as a pre-requisite, a state cer- 
tificate ought to remove the feeling that there 
is a boycott against good teachers for Kansas 
institutes from outside the state. 

Mr. J. N. Wilkinson of Emporia is the state 


It was agreed to notify some of | manager for the N. E. A. 


HorRACcCE MANN 


By A. E. Winsuip 


Cloth, 50 cents 


Both to any address, 
prepaid, for 75 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND 


300 ORDERS in three weeks; ‘130 orders in 3% 


in ; book 30 cts. Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. *AS. H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—In the June Popular Science Monthly 
David A. Wells describes taxation in Egypt 
both before and after the reforms introduced by 


England. The ‘‘ Metric System” is discussed 
by Herbert Spencer, and a great many facts to 
its disadvantage are shown. There is a second 
article on ‘* The Monetary Problem,” by Logan 
G. McPherson. The article on the woman ques- 
tion last month is replied to by Alice B. Tweedy 
under the title ‘‘ Woman and the Ballot.” Dr. 
J. W. Spencer follows his history of Niagara 
with an illustrated account of ‘‘ How the Great 
Lakes were Built.” Dr. Edward H. Magill 
presents some suggestions on ‘* Co-ordination of 
our Educational Institutions ’’; R. W. Shufeldt, 
M.D., writing on “Frogs and Their Uses,” 
represents the solemn batrachian as a valuable 
neighbor to man. An accurate picture of the 
common bullfrog, half life-size, is given. 
Under the title ‘‘ Why Progress is by Leaps,” 
the effect of each discovery or invention in 
making the next more fruitful is pointed out by 
George Iles. Professor William R. Newbold 
discusses ‘‘ Posthypnotic and Criminal Sugges- 
tion,” and concludes that hypnotic subjects 
could not easily be made to commit crime. 
‘¢ The Subterranean River Midroi” is described 
by Dr. Paul Raymond, with views. Some life- 
habits of the mocking bird in freedom are given 
by I. W. Blake. There is a ‘‘ Sketch with Por- 
trait of James Blythe Rogers.”  Civil-service 
reform, materialism, and a far-fetched inference 
from Roentgen’s discovery are subjects of edi- 
torialcomment. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, 50 cents a number, $5.00 a year. 


— The Chautauquan for June is well stored 
with valuable material in its various depart- 
ments. Notable among the many attractive 
features is a comprehensive paper on ‘‘ Con- 
temporary American Authors,” by Maurice 
Thompson. An able article on ‘‘ Legal Lumi- 
naries of England,” written by S. Parkes Cad- 
man, accompanied by various pleasing portraits 
of the leading lights of the English bar, will 
readily attract the attention. Music lovers will 
delight in the picture of ‘‘ Beethoven in His 
Study,” which forms the frontispiece, and 
directs the reader’s attention to an attractive 
sketch of ‘‘ Bonn’s Great Son, Beethoven,” by 
Mrs. William Hl. Wait. An article on ‘ Civil- 
izing the American Indian,” by Ruth Shaffner, 
attractively illustrated with pictures of the In- 
dian school at Carlisle, Pa., and its students, will 
be interesting to those who champion the cause 
of the noble red man. ‘* The ‘New Woman’ 
in Old Rome” is a bright sketch by Gertrude E. 
Wall, which tells of the success of the ancient 
Roman matrons in their effort to gain for them- 
selves the right to wear garments of divers 
colors and ride in chariots in the towns and 
cities. The department of current history and 
opinion comprehends the most timely and inter- 
esting topics of the day. The C. L. 8. C. 
matter and several pages of careful book re- 
views make complete a number of unusual ex- 
cellence. Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood. 


—The contents of June’s St. Nicholas are of 
wide diversity. ‘‘What the Bugle Tells on a 
War-Ship” is one of a series of papers by 
Lieutenant John M. Ellicott. ‘+ Old Heads on 


Young Shoulders,” by Arthur Hoeber, is an 
account of boyish heroes who have won world- 
wide fame. Noah Brooks begins ‘‘ The Story 
of Marco Polo.” A series of ‘Talks with Boys 
and Girls About Themselves,” by Mrs. M. 
Bernard, opens with a paper on ‘‘ What Your 
Bodies Are Made Of.” A stairway built in a 
river so that fish may climb up a dam is described 
by Rev. G. Hubbard in an article entitled ‘* A 
Curious Stairway.’’ There are an unusual 
number of poems, among them being ‘‘ The 
Master’s Lesson,” by Alice M. Lovett, with 
illustrations by Birch; ‘‘ When the Cows Come 
Home,” by Duncan Campbell Scott; ‘‘ Said the 
Rose to the Pink,” by Louise Chandler Moulton, 
and ‘‘ The Fairies’ Trolley,” by Anna K. Almy. 
There are also jingles for the very little ones. 


— The June Ladies’ Home Journal is excep- 
tionally interesting and attractive — both in lit- 
erary and pictorial features. The front cover, 


in perfect harmony with the fragrant sentiment 
of the month of roses, is a Salon painting by M. 
Albert Aublet, in a decorative frame of striking 
beauty. Richard Burton writes in affectionate 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its stages, 
and that is catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure known to the medical fra- 
ternity. Catarrh, being a constitutional disease 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the 
disease, and giving the patient strength by build- 
ing up the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


admiration of ‘‘Mrs. Stowe at Eighty - five,” 
telling of the venerable authoress’ home, and 
how she passes the remaining days of her busy, 
eventful life. Along the more serious lines is 
ex-President Harrison’s paper on ‘‘The Pardon- 
ing Power and Impeachment,” both of which 
are comprehensively discussed. Dr. Parkhurst’s 
paper is also very practical. It discusses ‘‘Sub- 
stitutes for a College Training,”’ and points the 
way for young men to educate themselves out- 
side of the universities. Edward W. Bok writes 
of ‘*The Foolish Fear of Thunder,” ‘‘The Com- 
ing of the Grecian Waist,” and ‘‘ Women and 
Card-Parties.” Dr. Cyrus Edson tells ‘‘ When 
and How to Bathe,” and Alden W. Quimby con- 
tributes a most interesting article on the sun— 
“The Orb that Lights the World.” Among the 
other features are one of Mrs. Whitney’s ad- 
mirable letters to girls, articles on summer 
gowns and millinery, suggestions for luncheons 
and parties. Philadelphia: The Curtis Publish- 
ing Company; $1 per year; 10 cents per copy. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Current History (1st quarter); terms, $1.50 a year. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Garretson & Cox. 

The Observer for June; terms, $1.00a year. Port- 
land, Ct.: E. F. Bigelow. 

Lend a Hand for June; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Boston: J. Stillman Smith & Co. 

Werner’s Magazine for June; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York: Edgar 8S. Werner. 

American Kitchen Magazine for June; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Boston: Home Science Publishing Com- 
yany. 
: Outing for June; terms, 
York 

Journal of the Franklin Institute for June; 
terms, $5.00a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin In- 
stitute. 

The New World for June; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


$3.00 a year. New 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Teacuers and others who attend the conven- 
tion of the National Educational Association, at 
Buffalo, can return via the Hudson river day 
line from Albany to New York, and thence by 
the Fall River line to Boston, ata slightly added 
cost. Tickets for this delightful route (espec- 
ially enjoyable in midsummer) will be furnished 
by Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, for only 
$3.20 additional. 


New York as A SummMeER Resort.—Every 


year the varied and increasing number of resorts | 


about the city make it a world of itself, in whiche 
all tastes can be gratified. Some of the great 
city hotels show a marvelous increase. 

The ‘ Broadway Central Hotel” in twenty- 
seven days showed an increase of arrivals of 
2,469. Of course, its central and convenient 
location makes it exceptionally desirable for 
tourists and pleasure parties.— //otel Reporter. 


Stace Errecrs.—‘‘ There is no natural 
laughter on the stage nowadays.” 

‘““No, salaries are so low; but it will pay you 
to study our lifelike emotions of grief.”—Chi- 


NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS IN PUB- 
LIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


The Eastern section of the new school of 
methods in public school music will be held at 
Hingham, near Boston, Mass., July 13 to July 
25. The object of the school is to prepare 
teachers for the work of supervising and teach- 
ing music in the public schools. It will also be 
equipped with departments of penmanship, 
drawing, and physical culture. The special 
feature will be the exemplification of the work 
of the natural course in music, by the authors 
of the system, Messrs. Ripley and Tapper. 
The faculty will comprise the following : Mu- 


sic — Messrs. Frederic H. Ripley and Thomas 
Tapper of Boston; Mr. William L. Tomlins of 
Chicago; Miss Julia Ettie Crane of the state 
normal school, Potsdam, N. Y.; and Mrs. Emma 
A. Thomas, director of music in the public 
schools of Detroit, Mich. Penmanship — Mr. 
H. E. Dann of Ithaca, New York. Physical 
culture — Mrs. Louise Preece, author of the 
system that is so well known by her name. 
Drawing will be taught by a competent in- 
structor in the Prang system. Lectures will 
also be giyen on the different subjects by Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall, president Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass.; Mr. F. A. Fitzpatrick, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Professor J. M. Ashton, Brown 
University, Providence, R. I.; and others. 
Zach instructor and lecturer is well-known as 
representative of the best principles and the 
latest methods in the several branches which 
they treat. 

Mr. Frederic H. Ripley, master of the Bige- 
low school in Boston, has for many years been 
one of the best educational workers in New 
England. He has made a careful study of 
school music from a high educational standpoint 
as well as from the view of a practical teacher. 

Mr. Thomas Tapper, a composer of high- 
class modern “music is one of the leading 
teachers of music in Boston. He is also exam- 
iner in musical theory in the American College 
of Musicians and is one of the trustees 
of the university of the state of New York. 
He is well-known as a lecturer in art cen- 
tres at home and abroad, has written notable 
works, and has contributed regularly to musical 
journals and such high-class juvenile magazines 
as the Youth’s Companion and St. Nicholas. 

These gentlemen collaborated in the author- 
ship of the ‘* Natural Course in Music,” pub- 
lished about a year ago, and which is meeting 
with such great favor in all parts of the country. 

Mr. William L. Tomlins of Chicago is one of 
the well-known musicians and teachers of the 
United States. He was associated with Mr. 
Theodore Thomas as choral director at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, and is known 
for his successful efforts in connection with 
children’s singing. 

Miss Julia Ettie Crane has had success in 
several departments of musical education, but 
her great work has been in the field of school 
music. 

Mrs. Emma A. Thomas is a broad-minded 
woman, and most successful in working out in 
her classes vital problems in school music. 

A feature of the music work will be a lecture 


cago Record. 


by Dr. G. Stanley Hall of Clark University, 


Worcester, on ** Recent Studies on the Musical 
Sense of Children and How to Treat It.’’ 

Professor Hollis E. Dann, superintendent of 
music and penmanship in the public schools of 
Ithaca, N. Y., will form classes in penmanship. 
Especial attention will be given to methods of 
teaching and the preparation of teachers to su- 
pervise the teaching of penmanship. The rela- 
tive merits of vertical and slanting writing will 
be thoroughly discussed and treated. 

No teacher has had better success in teaching 
physical culture than Mrs. Louise Preece. 
Over fifteen thousand teachers have been in- 
structed by her personally in her system and 
she has lectured and taught in all parts of the 
union. 

The faculty will give a full two-weeks’ course 
and no effort will be spared to make the school 
interesting, attractive, and successful. Full 
particulars in regard to the New School of 
Methods in Public School Music may be had by 
addressing the American Book Company, 
Washington square, New York city. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


of the Natronat Epucationat Association 
will be held at Buffalo, N. Y., in July, and in 
this connection we desire to invite attention to the 
excellent facilities offered by the NickreL Prater 
Roap for the quick, safe, and comfortable 
transportation of teachers and their friends who 


desire to attend the convention. We are pleased 
to announce that, for this occasion, the Nickel 
Plate Road will sell excursion tickets at $12.00 
the round trip, plus $2.00 for membership fee, 
with a return limit of July 12, and tickets may 
be extended to September 1 by deposit in joint 
agency at Buffalo on or before July 10, thus 
affording opportunity for a summer sojourn at 
Chautauqua Lake, at which point stop-over priv- 
ileges will be granted, if desired. 

The train service and equipment of the Nickel 
Plate Road is such as to command the patron- 
age of those who desire every possible comfort 
and luxury in their summer outings. The road- 
bed of the Nickel Plate Road is in the most ex- 
cellent condition, thus assuring safety to all using 
this popular low-rate short line. Two excellent 
through trains are run daily to Buffalo, carrying 
handsome sleeping cars and superb dining cars. 
Parties arriving in Chicago in the morning via 
any of the western lines can leave at 1.30 Pp. m. 
and arrive in Buffalo the following morning at 
6.00 a.m. Another excellent train leaves Clark 
and 12th streets depot, Chicago, at 9.20 Pp. M., 
arriving in Buffalo the following afternoon at 
5.55 p.M. Should additional information be 
required, see your nearest ticket agent or write 
J. Y. Caranan, general agent, 111 Adams 
street, Chicago, Ill. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Journal Education 
Until July Ist, 1896, for 25 cents. 


—— 


This Special Trial-Trip offer is made only 
to teachers who are not at present taking 


the Journal. 


Tell your friends about it. 


To the person sending us five of these 
NEW trial-trip subscriptions, at 25 cents 
each, we will send, postpaid, an elegant 


life-size portrait of “HORACE MANN,” 


5O cents. & 


price 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 
Teaching the Language—Arts........... 
Public Speaking and Debate ...........ccsccsceecseces 
Tales from Shakespeare...... ........+.. Charles and 
The Astronomy of Milton’s ‘“‘ Paradise Lost”’......... 
A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court...... 
The Wristegs in Prose and Verse of Eugene Field... 
Smith’s Ed’c’l] System of Intermediate Penmanship. 


Author, 


Publisher. Price. 
Hinsdale. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. $1.50 
Holyoke. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


Bernhardt [ed.]. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
Lamb. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Bos. 


| is | 


Orchard. Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. 5.00 
Twain. Harper & Brothers, “4 1.75 
Bell. “6 “ 1.25 
Payne. “ 1.25 
— Charles Scribner’s Sons, “ — 

Lorimer James 4. Earle, Boston. 75 
H. P. Smith Pub. Co., N.Y. 
Hill. Macmillan & Co., 
Zola, 66 2.00 
Watson. Stone & Kimball, Chicago. 75 


THE MEETING OF THE N. E. A. 


at Buffalo, N. Y., July 7th to 11th, will afford 
teachers and their friends unusual advantages 
for pleasure and sight-seeing. The NickeL 
Pirate Roap offers special inducemeuts for 
those patronizing this popular low-rate short 
line on this occasion. The fare will be $12 for 
the round trip, plus $2.00 membership fee. 
Tickets will be on sale July 5 and 6, with return 
limit of July 12, and with privilege of extension 
to September 1 by deposit in joint agency at 
Buffalo on or before July 10. Besides the un- 
usual scenic attractions afforded by the ‘‘ Queen 
City,” stop-over privileges will be granted at 
Chautauqua Lake, if desired. Any further in- 
formation cheerfully given on application to J. 
Y. CaLAHAN, general agent, 111 Adams street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


MICHIGAN 
CENTRAL 


“THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE’: 


A First-Class Line 
for First-Class Travel. 


Are You Thinking 


of a Summer Outing in the Adirondacks, on the 
St. Lawrence, in the White Mountains, by the 
Sea Shore, or elsewhere? Don’t fail to send for 


A Summer Note Book 


descriptive of the Summer Resorts of the North 
and East, and how to reach them, revised and 
profusely illustrated. Summer Tourist Routes 
and Rates will also be furnished to all desiring 
a copy. 


Excursion to Buffalo 


July sand 6, Send for NorEs FoR TEACHERS, 
which will tell you all about it. This is a most 
interesting book for those going to the great 
educational convention at Buffalo via Niagara 
Falls. 

Call at City Ticket Office, 119 Adams Street, 
Chicago, L. D. HEUSNER, General Western Pas- 
senger Agent, or write, enclosing stamp, to 

O. W. RUGGLES, 


Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt., 
4t CHICAGO, 


—The persons who make the most money 
= of gold mines are usually those who sell 


Mrs. Winstow’s “ Soornmna Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


A Vacation Suggestion 


TO WESTERN TEACHERS, 


When you make your trip to the 
Buffalo Meeting of the 


N. E. A., 
Why not Travel by the Best Line ? 


The greatest degree of comfort, fast time, best 
accommodations, and lowest rates can be 
secured in making your trips via 


The Great Rock Island Route, 


BUFF A I O will be the Mecca of 15,000 teachers next month, and a good many of them will come 

' to look for places, while perhaps quite as many will come to look for teachers. It is 
the one time of the year when a normal principal in search of a teacher of English can see within half-an- 
hour candidates from a dozen different States; so many wait for the meeting of the National Association 
before making selections of teachers for the coming year. Our Teachers’ Agency will be run at Buffalo all 
through the meeting precisely as at home. L Iroquois, Opposite the New York head- 
We have secured Parlors K and L at the on quarters aud adjoining the elevator. 
Here we shall have all the cards and documents of the Agency, with a register of our candidates who have 
come to the meeting. Those who want teachers will do well to write to us at once, making an ap- 
pointment at Buffalo. We can have present at an hour during these four days a number of desirable can- 


didates for any ordinary position, and shall be glad to take pains PAR S K & | # 


to make it worth while for both teachers and employers to come to 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY............-..+ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1° Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
largest Western Agency, 


for Western Positions tr 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, M . 
Telephone, Boston 775—2. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and FO R E | Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Free Registration. TEACHERS AGENCY, 


(Support solely from commissions.) 24 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


THE FISK 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


AGENCY 


you should write to the 


Send for circulars to the 


per cent. of positions filled last year were direct appli- 


P, I. MERRILL, Mgr. | allies cations from school officials. 


Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


HAS FILLED 2102 POSITIONS. F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 


Register now. Manual free. | Leow] 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


whose Chicago Depot is located in 


The Heart of the Business Portion of the City 


WITHIN EASY ACCESS TO ALL CONNECTING LINES 
TO THE EAstT, 


The best of the Rock Island’s superb equipment will 
be placed in requisition for this occasion. Teachers 
and their friends may rely upon a service including 
Luxurious Pullman Cars, 
Free Chair Cars, 


Best Dining Car Service in the World. 


For rates, details of ticket arrangements, berth 
reservations, or information, apply to any Rock 
Island Agent, or address 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Genl. Pass. Agt., Chicago, Ill. 
> 


The Ideal American Trip. 


2,000 MI 


The Most Luxurious and Delightful Trip on the American Continent, 


And the only one of its kind possible in the world between 


BUFFALO ann 


By the magnificent steel-constructed, modern, and superbly-appointed 
twin-screw steamships of the 


Northern Steamship Comp’y, 


VORTERWEST NORTHLAND. 


5,000 tons. 


W. A. SEWARD, Gen’l Agent, 
211 Washington St., Boston. 


Send 4 cents in stamps for Tourist literature. 


7,000 horse-power. 
Accommodate 500 passengers. 


These ships are not surpassed in any particular, either in construction, equipment, or 
furnishing, by any in the world. 


IN CONNECTION WITIHIL 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


This line forms the dustless and most delightful route across the continent. New 67-hour 
train for Portland via Spokane. 


Further particulars of any agent, or of 


THROUGH 
UNSALTED SEAS. 


LES 


386 feet in length. 
Carry no freight. 


A. A. HEARD, Gen’l Pass’r Ag’t, 
BuFFALO, N. Y. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘‘ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. + + ¢ Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


g/ secured | Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, | 
83 positions 


unsurpassed. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. pee 
last year. 


year. 
Business done in 
L. B. LANDIS, Proprietor. 
‘ H e have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Winship | Webaveunea lities for placing teachers 


all the States. 
Teachers’ in every part of the country. 
Agency. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | RACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 
" American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
een ae Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
EACHERS °f recognized ability recommended | and renting of school property. 
for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and| stablished COYRIERE, 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, w NEW YORK CITY. 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


A i T hers’ Bureau INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Teachers Wanted. } year.) LOLs, Mo.” WwW 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Tue Journat or Epvucation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
2 tezof LAWTON & CO.’S regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 

Simplex Duplicator. if the ‘subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will| mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
registered letter to the publishers, New 


LAND PuBLisHinG ComMPANyY. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now 5 at the lowest cash price, all 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLITI.—No. 25. 


SEND FOR 


PRICE LIST 


OF 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


CONTAINS A COMPLETE LIST OF 
ALL GOODS REQUIRED BY 


Teachers, Principals, &c, 


FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


ACME STATIONERY & PAPER CO., 


North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SOME LATE VOLUMES OF THE 


International Edncation Series. 


The Psychology of Number. 
By J. A. MCLELLAN and JoHN DEWEY. $1.50 
Teaching the Language Arts. 
By B, A. Hinspate, LL.D. . 
The Intellectual and Moral Development 
of the Child. 
By GABRIEL CoMPAYRE; translated by 
Herbart’s A BC of Sense - Perception. 
By WILLIAM J. Eckorr, Ph. D., Pd. D. 1.50 
History of the School System of Ontario. 
By G. W. Ross, LL.D., Minister of Edu- 
cation, Ontario Canada. . 
IN PREPARATION. 
PSYCHOLOGIC FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION, by Wil- 
liam T. Harris, A. M., LL. D., United States Com- 
missioner of Education. ScHOOL MANAGEMENT; 
Baldwin. JOHONNOT’S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF TEACHING; Revised Edition. FROEBEL’s PRIN- 
CIPLES APPLIED TO SCHOOL WORK; J. L. Hughes. 
THE ART OF TEACHING; A.C. Boyden. COMENIUS’ 
DIDACTICA MAGNA ; Paul H. Hanus. 
RAPHY OF EpucaTion; Will S. Monroe. COURSES 
OF STUDY IN SCHOOLS; W. T. Harris. 


Send for special catalogue of pedagogical books. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEw YORK. Boston, CHICAGO. 


For Sale: 


A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY in 
the SouTH. School established 25 
years ago; very prosperous; has a 
wide reputation. Death of owner 
necessitates sale. 


1.00 


1.50 


1.00 


Apply to 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Publishers. 
CORTINA TEXT-BOOKs. 


Intended for self-study or for use in schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. 


FRENCH, In 20 Lessons; each, $1.50, 
ENGLISH 14th and 9th Editions. 
Amparo. 4th ed., in Spanish and English........... B 75 
nish only, with English vocabulary........ 
El Indiano, 6th ed., Spanish and 
Spanish with English 40 
Despues de la Lluvia. 30 ed., annotated in English.... 
El Final de Norma. Novel, with ee vocabulary. .75 
Verbos Espanoles. 4thed. All the panish verbs 4 


“ CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5 cents for catalogue of 
choice Spanish books. 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
WwW 


eow]) 44 W. 34th St.. NEW York, 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
— PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series, 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton I’l.. Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago, 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


write for Gopnicane Price List, any information. 
N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., Boston. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pu- 
pils quick and accurate. 


Send for descriptive circular. 
JOSEPH I, HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5&7 léth St, N. Y, 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School and Miscellaneous Books, wherever 


published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Supplying schools with books a 


specialty. Catalogues of, and estimates for, School and Library Books on application. 


SILVER BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICACO 
110-112 Boylston St. 31 E, 17th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 


FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


ARRANGED BY M. E. Corrine, 
Teacher Training School, Providence, R. I. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St. 


Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be delighted with this new collection of charm- 
ing Songs, Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the little ones. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
AN p— 


Karly Summer Excursion 


THROUGH THE DELIGHTFUL COUNTY OF THE 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Saratoga Fort Ticonderoga Ausable Chasm Montreal 
Lake George Lake Champlain Burlington Quebec 


July 9 to July 16... . 8 Days, 850 


Arranged by 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


and conducted by 
CHARLES S. ALEXANDER, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Macleod’s Reproduction Stories, 


A series of new and original stories written by a 
yractical New York teacher. Put up in two sets— 
ntermediate and Grammar. Twenty stories in a 
set. Printed on cards. Each set is inclosed in a 
neat envelope containing suggestions for their use. 
Price, 12 cts. each; both to one address, 20 cts. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


The University of 

} otters’ in- 

* ( struction by corre- 
spondence inmany Academy, College, and Graduate 
courses, including Philosophy, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Languages, History, Sociology, &c. 

Degrees not granted upon work done wholly by corre- 
spondence, but credit will be given upon courses com- 
pleted, and thus the time of residence required for a de- 
gree may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any 
time. Special circulars will be sent on application to THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO — The Correspondence - Study 
Dept. — Chicago. 2-25 


Singly 
"or by Dozens 


Any boy or girl in the remotest ham- 
let, or any teacher or official —_ 
y 


where can secure of us prompt 
2d-hand or new, at reduced prices 


|| School Books 
M of all Publishers 


Postage or Expressage Free 


Brand new and complete catalogue 
free, if you mention this ad. 


Arthur Hinds & Co. 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 


Important! 

SUMMER INsTITUTES are held 
throughout the South and West dur- 
ing the months of June, July, and 
August. We want smart, active 
teachers in every Institute and Sum. 
mer School to take subscriptions to 
our papers. Teachers make more 
money handling our papers than they 
can any others. We pay larger rates 
of commission than any other publish- 
ing house, and our papers cover every 
grade of school work from the kinder 
garten to the college. Therefore, we 
advise teachers who contemplate en- 
gaging in this line of work during the 
vacation season to correspond with 
us without delay. Let us hear from 
you now, before it is too late. Terri- 
tory is being rapidly assigned. 

Address 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


PRIMARY 
FRIDAY 
AFTERNOONS. 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING 
By S. C. PEABODY. 


A charming collection of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, especially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the child’s 
natural love of rhythm more strongly impress the 
lesson. 

Many of the selections have appeared from time to 
time in the columns of the “* AMERICAN TEACHER.” 

Paper; price, 25 cents. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Prompt 


Expert 
Service. 


Teachers, Superintendents. 
School Officers. 
School Property. 


Courteous Fquipmen: 


Kindergartens, ali grades. 
Private Schools, Colleges. Fai r 


W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


KING SOLOMON MINING STOCK. 


Better than Government bonds. Stock Feb. 27, 80c.; 
March 20, $1.30; May 20, $3.00. Will go to $10 (par) 
before Sept. 1; 1,000 ft. tunnels and shafts; over 
$3,000,000 rich ore in sight; $300,000 gold already pro- 
duced; U. S. mint and national banks as references; 
ore runs $17 to $500. Hon. Henry Wulff, state treas- 
urer, is treasurer of company. John Cassleman, 
ex-city collector and ex-president of the Chicago 
Electric Transit Co., and North Side Electric Street 
Railway Co., is president. Limited amount preferred 
(Treasury) stock (for new mill and additional develop- 
ment) offered at Chicago quotations. Purchasers 
guaranteed return of purchase money from first 
proceeds of mine. Rich ore being taken out. Re- 
ports from best scientific experts as to value of 
property. This stock offers a safe and profitable 
investment. The management is conservative an’ 
economical, and dividends of at least 10 per cent. are 
expected this year on face value of the stock. First 
mortgage gold bonds, denominations of $100 and 
$500, 7 per cent., semi-annual interest at par, with @ 
stock bonus of $100 for each $100 of bonds. 
Call or send for full information. n 
KING SOLOMON COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


15 


Mounted 
Geological” | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, | Skeletons. 
pee ‘ oO 4 
Relief Mapa, Send for Circular. ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
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